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What Governs Man— 


Studs Lonigan and Oedipus Pwironment, Fate 


by Hazel Toliver 


N recent years, because of our increasingly 
materialistic outlook upon life, our belief 
in man's innate capacity for greatness has 
waned. Now, when it seems likely that only a 
renewed understanding of man’s intellectual 
and spiritual needs can restore our faith in his 
human dignity and can prevent the destruction 
of our cultural heritage, we continue to center 
our chief attention upon physical environment, 
onomic needs, and social reform. 

Thousands of readers are deeply impressed 
by such a character as James T. Farrell’s Studs 
‘Lonigan for perhaps no sounder reason than 

that he is supposed to represent a certain 
downtrodden class of Americans. Such read- 
ets fail to judge Studs by any consistent set 
of literary standards or to test his ethical 








‘The author of this article was born in Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, where she attended the public schools and 
later took her A.B. and A.M. degrees with majors in 
‘Latin and English at the University of Arkansas. She 
taught Latin and English in Arkansas high schools, and 
in 1940-41 served as president of the Classical Section 
‘of the Arkansas Educational Association. 

From 1942 to 1945 Miss Toliver did graduate work 
at the University of Iowa, holding, in successive years, 
a scholarship, a research assistantship, and a full-time 
teaching assistantship. She received her doctor's degree 
at Iowa in 1945. 

’ Miss Toliver is a member of Eta Sigma Phi, national 
¢lassical honor society, and has spent much time working 
With high-school Latin clubs directing Latin programs 
d dramatizations which she and her students wrote 
er. Her doctoral dissertation was entitled “The 

Theater as a Force in Roman Society.” 
» In September of this year Miss Toliver joined the 

ty of Indiana University as instructor in Latin. 
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value by comparing him with characters from 
recognized literary masterpieces of the past. 
To suggest the importance of such compari- 
sons in enabling us to determine the ethical 
values which are of significance to us today, I 
wish to place side by side, for examination, 
Studs Lonigan, the hero of a modern novel 
trilogy, and Oedipus, a protagonist from 
classical Greek drama. If there seems at first 
too vast an incongruity between these literary 
figures—one from a novel wholly untested by 
time and the other from a drama ranked for 
centuries as a great work of art—perhaps the 
struggles confronting the two will, upon 
closer study, not be found so altogether in- 
commensurable as we may once have thought. 

One thing these two characters have in 
common is the frequently applied label “type 
character.” The term does not, however, have 
the same meaning in the two cases. Studs 
Lonigan, a lower middle class boy of South 
Chicago, is regarded by the author and by 
some critics as typical of his own class and 
time—that is, as a sort of average specimen 
who will meet the same problems and react 
to them in the same manner as do other indi- 
viduals of his class. Oedipus, on the con- 
trary, and the other characters of Greek 
drama, represent no particular group because 
they belong to no one age. This fact—that 
they are spiritually, if not physically, apart 
from particular classes of any age—has had 
much to do with keeping them alive for al- 
most twenty-five hundred years and also with 
gaining for them their frequent designation as 
“types of humanity.” 
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This phrase in itself implies that the Greek 
tragedian portrayed in his hero or heroine 
qualities which were regarded as typical char- 
acteristics of human beings and that these 
traits have been shared by a very large num- 
ber of individuals in all ages. Such a method of 
characterization by means of general human 
qualities placed strict limitations upon the 
dramatist. In particular, the small individual- 
izing traits which might too exclusively place 
the character in some one period or locality 
had to be omitted. Whether the hero was a 
king like Oedipus, a demigod like Hercules, or 
a wounded and deserted warrior like Philoc- 
tetes, the motives and sentiments ascribed to 
him had to be such as might characterize men 
in general, not just the social class to which he 
happened to belong. Sophocles would have 
felt, I think, that the tragedy of Studs Lonigan 
was unfit for great drama because it would not 
have been typical of many persons in many 
ages. 


Character and Environment 


It is easily seen, of course, that the portrait 
of Studs is drawn with too many individualiz- 
ing details to permit him to be considered 
apart from his class, age, and environment. As 
any one who has patiently worked his way 
through Farrell's trilogy will remember, there 
are endless details about everything even re- 
motely connected with Studs’ life: his family, 
his friends, his enemies, his education, his re- 
ligion, his work, his idleness, his dissipations, 
his fights, his football games, his good health, 
his poor health, his daydreams, his longings, 
his prejudices, his death. And for good meas- 
ure, the author throws in, here and there, 
pages of extra details about people and events 
which have little or nothing to do with Studs 
but which add to the sociological background 
of the story. 

At the opening of the book Studs, at four- 
teen, has an ambition to become the “tough 
guy’ of his neighborhood, and he is just ac- 
quiring an interest in girls. In the latter part 
of the book, ending with his death when he is 
thirty, his only real interest is still women and 
he occupies himself chiefly with nostalgic 
reveries concerning the days when his health 
permitted him to be the reigning bully of his 
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community. Between those two ages he quar- 
reled with his family, loafed with his “gang” 
when he was supposed to be in school, did 
some house-painting under his father’s super- 
vision, and went to such extremes of dissipa- 
tion that his health was ruined. Any slight 
change which may have occurred in him near 
the last was due, it seems to me, to his physi- 
cal inability to continue the kind of life he had 
led in his younger years rather than to any 
actual development in his character. The loss 
of his health and the death of several of his 
friends had brought a sobering uneasiness to 
his heart. 


A “Normal” American 


An analysis of Studs’ actions and thoughts 
furnishes us with a consistently unfavorable 
picture of his character. From first to last he 
was completely selfish—unconsciously so, I 
think, as it seemed not even to occur to him 
that other people deserved consideration. He 
had no more sense of moral responsibility than 
if he were one of the lower animals; the near- 
est suggestion of such a quality rests in his 
determination to marry Catherine when he 
discovered that she was to have a child, but 
this decision was really made firm by the 
knowledge that if he ran away, as he once 
thought of doing, he would have no means of 
support and would at the same time lose 
Catherine’s sympathy and love, which were 
an important prop for his ever waning self- 
confidence. 

There is no doubt that Lonigan was a 
coward, to some extent physically and in a 
much greater degree morally. Essentially he 
worshiped brawn because he lacked intellec- 
tual power, and he thought of himself as a 
fighter; yet he preferred not to take chances 
unless he was certain that the advantage lay 
with him. He was none too eager, for example, 
to fight Weary Reilley because he was not 
sure which of them was stronger; but he and 
his friends had no hesitation about tormenting 
the smaller boys. He betrayed his moral 
cowardice most painfully by his fear of pun 
ishment after death; sometimes, indeed, the 
degrading depths of his terror arouse in the 
reader a feeling of shame for humanity. With 
him fear took the place of religion, and he 
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knew no duty except that of the confessional 
to save himself from hell. 

Another sign of weakness was his contin- 
ual daydreaming: he would have liked to do 
something spectacular—just what did not 
seem to matter—not for the sake of accom- 
plishment but to win attention and admira- 
tion. His ignorance and lack of reasoning 
power were evident in his political and racial 
prejudices; he simply accepted the statements, 
however fantastic, of others as ignorant as 
himself. It is true that all of these qualities 
may be human failings, but they are the fail- 
ings of the weak man and in most people they 
are balanced, partially or wholly, by redeem- 
ing features of strength and nobility. What I 
cannot undertsand, therefore, is the accept- 
ance by any thinking person of Studs Loni- 
gan, a creature completely devoid of these re- 
deeming qualities, as the “normal young 
American of his time and class,” which Farrell 
dubs him in the introduction to the trilogy.? 


Oedipus’ Natural Emotions 

In turning to Oedipus, we may begin by 
noticing how natural his emotional reactions 
are. When, in his youth, he is taunted with 
being only an adopted son of the king and 
queen of Corinth, his reaction is a combina- 
tion of grief, disbelief, and determination to 
quell the rumor with an answer from an au- 
thoritative source. When he hears the oracle’s 
shocking prophecy concerning his future, we 
first discover that unfortunate trait which 
was to draw him inevitably into disaster—a 
tendency to act hastily without sufficient 
forethought. There is still the doubt about 
his real parents; yet, without further investi- 
gation, he hastens away from his home with 
the determination never again to see the man 
and woman whom he has regarded as father 
and mother. Thus will he outwit the oracle of 
the god. 

Meeting Laius upon the road and being 
annoyed by the old man’s behavior, Oedipus, 
driven by his hasty temper, kills him. Even 
ordinary caution and self-restraint would 
have prevented him from thus fulfilling the 
first part of the prophecy if he had not been 
afflicted with the all-too-human failure of 
rushing blindly into actions which he after- 


ward had cause to regret. Again, he does not 
bother to ask questions when he is offered the 
throne of Thebes. Otherwise he might then 
have learned that he himself was responsible 
for the fact that the throne was vacant. But 
then, the kingship of so important a city- 
state must have seemed a most desirable prize 
to a young man who had been little better 
than an exile fleeing from his native city. Of 
course, the queen, Jocasta, went along with 
the throne, and she was many years older 
than Oedipus. Her age alone should have 
made a young man with such a dark prophecy 
on his mind investigate the situation care- 
fully; but again Oedipus’ careless haste rules 
him and so the second part of Apollo's predic- 
tion becomes a fact. 


Traits Good and Bad 


By the time of the plague in Thebes, Oedi- 
pus has evidently proved himself a ruler of 
courage and wisdom, for his people trust to 
him for deliverance. During the tense and 
dramatic conflict which follows the oracle’s 
pronouncement as to the cause of the plague, 
as Oedipus gradually learns of his own crimes, 
the king’s traits, good and bad, flash before 
us. With his old rash haste, he decides the 
severe punishment which is to be inflicted 
upon the offender when he is found. His hot 
accusation that Teiresias and Creon were 
plotting treason is the natural injustice of a 
man with a quick temper and a sense of in- 
jured innocence. There comes a time, how- 
ever, when he begins to fear the import of the 
disclosures being made to him; yet he con- 
tinues his questioning without sparing him- 
self. It is here that Oedipus begins to emerge 
as a man of nobility, integrity, and incredible 
moral strength, but the full force of these 
qualities does not strike us until we see how 
steadfastly he accepts his own sentence and 
endures the life of a blind and destitute exile. 
Because most of us never rise to such a plane 
of tragedy as this, we perhaps have no oppor- 
tunity to equal in measure the nobility of 
Oedipus; yet all of us admire the person who 
faces squarely a situation he has himself 
created, and no man has ever done this more 
fully and more sincerely than Oedipus. 

Oedipus, then, like all human beings, has 
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both good and bad qualities. He is a man of 
thoughtless impetuosity, of over-confidence, 
of a capacity for fierce anger which sometimes 
causes him to be unjust and frequently car- 
ries him to extremes, as on the occasion when 
he curses Polyneices. He is possessed of deep 
religious faith, of a strong sense of duty and 
moral responsibility, of force of will, of sin 
cerity, of courage, and of nobility to the point 
of self-sacrifice. His tenderness is shown in his 
concern for his daughters, and his sense of 
gratitude in his relations with Theseus. These 
are, of course, general traits, and I am sure 
that, while no one of us would be likely to 
possess this particular combination of quali- 
ties, all of us, along with the majority of man- 
kind, would certainly find a number of them 
in our make-up. Nor does Oedipus show a sin- 
gle characteristic which is not common to vast 
numbers of people in every age. My conclu- 
sion, therefore, is that Oedipus is a type, not 
of kings though he was a king, not of beggars 
though he was a beggar, not of sinners though 
he was a sinner, not of Greeks though he was 
a Greek, but simply of human beings without 
limitation of time, place or class. 

I have tried to suggest by the preceding 
analyses that while Oedipus actually is a 
type of all humanity and therefore has an 
ethical value for all men, Studs Lonigan fails 
to represent fairly any group because all his 
qualities are those of a weakling. A character 
entirely devoid of strength can hardly, it 
seems to me, be significant enough to have an 
ethical value. The mere fact that Farrell sup- 
plies in his thousand pages more individualiz- 
ing details regarding Studs than Sophocles in 
his two short plays furnishes for Oedipus 
means nothing when we consider that many of 
the details are mere trivialities and sociological 
facts while it is Oedipus who faces the great 
and perennial problems of mankind and who, 
though he dies a beggar, is in the end spiritu- 
ally and morally triumphant. 


Fate or Social Forces? 


A study of the characters of Oedipus and 
Studs Lonigan is incomplete until we have 
considered the external forces which beset 
them. In Sophocles’ plays fate is the hero's 
implacable foe; in Farrell’s book Studs is 
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hemmed in inescapably by his environment. 
In neither story, then, does the hero have his 
own weaknesses alone to fight. Professor P. H. 
Frye, in his essay on “The Idea of Greek 
Tragedy,” makes the following interesting 
observation: 


“We are all of us without exception in Oedipus’ case— 
rounded like him with ignorance and mystery, and yet 
obliged to act incessantly and at our own hazard, so 
that our every step seems a presumption deserving of 
disaster and our every judgment an arrogance inviting 
rebuke and humiliation. Of all Greek tragedy the 
Oedipus Tyrannus seems to me not only the most char- 
acteristic of the genius which produced it, but also 
most applicable to our hapless human lot." 


These sentences are perhaps more suggestive 
of the resemblances than of the differences be- 
tween the lots of Oedipus and Studs. While 
Sophocles combined fate and free will in his 
plays, Farrell’s philosophy is purely deter- 
ministic. Indeed, if Farrell had lived in 
Sophocles’s time, I suspect he would have 
believed that fate alone ruled man’s life and 
that man was a poor worm of a creature who 
exerted no control over his own destiny. In 
Sophocles’ time there would have been noth- 
ing else for one who had no confidence in his 
fellows to believe. Since, however, Mr. Far- 
rell is so fortunate as to live in an age of sci 
ence, sociology, and realistic novels, he makes 
environment the scapegoat for all of Studs 
Lonigan’s faults and misfortunes. Every 
phase of Studs’ life is a direct outgrowth of 
his surroundings, and they determine the 
kind of man he will be; fate, on the other 
hand, permitted Oedipus to lead a free and 
comparatively happy life up to the moment 
which had been appointed for his downfall, 
after which his life was to be filled with 
misery. 


Man: Captain of his Soul 


From the earliest times the Greeks believed 
in fate as a mysterious agency, which deter- 
mined the course of each man’s life at the 
time of his birth; not even Zeus could set 
aside the decrees of fate. It is unlikely that 
Sophocles himself put any credence in this 
ancient mythology, although he did believe, 
undoubtedly, that there were certain divine 
laws which controlled the universe (Oedipus 
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Tyrannus, 863-867; Oedipus Coloneus, 1381 
f.).4 Since, however, his plots and characters 
were taken from the old legends, he could not 
make drastic changes in the material. Hence 
the ancient gods still sway the fortunes of his 
characters and Apollo foretells the future, 
acting as a sort of mouthpiece for fate. But 
Sophocles places upon man much of the re- 
sponsibility for his own destiny by granting 
him free will in most of his acts. Oedipus, for 
example, having been forewarned as to his 
fate by Apollo's oracle, is thereafter given 
complete freedom to conduct his life as he 
chooses. That he himself commits the very 
acts which will most surely. bring fulfillment 
of the destiny he is trying to avoid may be 
traced to two causes—his own weaknesses, 
which have already been discussed, and his 
ignorance as to his situation, which may be 
regarded as fate’s contribution to his progress 
toward his foreordained destiny. 

First of all, being ignorant of the events of 
his childhood, Oedipus grows up regarding 
the wrong persons as his parents. When his 
safest course would have been to remain at 
home, he is driven by his mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the oracle to flee straight to the fatal 
meeting with his father, and this event is im- 
mediately followed, while he is yet unaware 
of the net which ignorance is weaving about 
him, by his elevation to the Theban throne 
and his marriage with Jocasta. Later he un- 
knowingly pronounces sentence upon him- 
self, and in his tragic ignorance of his actual 
situation in life persists in bringing about his 
own downfall by uncovering, one by one, the 
unknown sins of his past. Since Sophocles 
thus allows Oedipus to work out for himself 
the destiny which the oracle had predicted, I 
am inclined to think that the great dramatist 
wished to lay more stress upon the free will of 
_ than upon the mandates of an inscrutable 
ate. 

This is perhaps the reason why he does not 
give prominence to the old legend that be- 
cause of a sin of Laius the gods had laid a 
curse upon him and his descendants. It is 
true, however, that there are lines in both the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the Oedipus Coloneus 
which appear to refer to some all-powerful 
and arbitrary divine agency,’ and that Oedi- 


pus defends himself against Creon’s charges 
by saying that it was not of his own free will 
that he had committed such dread sins 
(Oedipus Coloneus, 964-999). In the end 
Sophocles leaves us with the feeling that, al- 
though Oedipus has indeed fulfilled the ora- 
cle, he has, by his steadfast acceptance of his 
lot and his sincere atonement for his sins, been 
in a sense triumphant over fate itself, for he 
has endured the worst unflinchingly. The glori- 
ous departure from life which the gods grant 
him seems to symbolize his moral victory, and 
we are left with an abiding respect for a man 
who was strong enough to struggle so unceas- 
ingly and so valiantly. 


Man: Victim of Environment 


Studs Lonigan appears quite as ignorant of 
his environmental limitations as is Oedipus of 
the invisible forces of fate. He has been 
formed by his environment and, wholly lack- 
ing imaginative insight, does not know how 
to escape the only surroundings he has ever 
known. It is not, of course, the economic 
situation of Studs’ class, which is generally 
favorable until the depression strikes, but its 
intellectual and spiritual poverty which Far- 
rell condemns. Studs’ home, his school, and 
his church have failed to meet his needs, for 
they are as deficient in any understanding of 
the deeper values of life as he himself is. His 
companions are of his own brand and their 
philosophy of life embraces nothing beyond 
the satisfaction of their physical wants. From 
Farrell's viewpoint, such an environment 
would be as difficult to combat as fate was for 
the ancients. This I consider far from a general 
truth. 

Obviously, as the ancients conceived of 
fate, there was no means of accomplishing an 
outright defeat of it because it was a super’ 
natural agency. On the other hand, it has been 
demonstrated many times that man can rise 
above his environment. Otherwise we should 
still be living in the Stone Age. Therefore it 
seems to me little short of absurd to base a 
whole trilogy of novels on the idea that a nor- 
mal American boy cannot by his own efforts 
make at least some headway in overcoming the 
influence of poor surroundings. In the case of 
Studs Lonigan, however, I do not hesitate to 











agree that any kind of advancement would be 
extremely difficult, if not actually impossible. 
For Studs has no inner resources, whether 
mental or spiritual, to enable him to transcend 
the trivialities and degradations of life. Farrell 
has, first of all, represented an environment 
which is not typical of America in general but 
only of certain large cities and which, more- 
over, existed in just one short period of Amer- 
ican history, the years during and following 
the first world war; next he has pitted against 
this abnormal environment a character so 
small of mold that we can doubt if the most 
desirable of surroundings would have made 
him in the least significant. 


Free Will vs. Determinism 


We may summarize the comparisons of the 
two characters by returning once again to the 
question of their ethical values. Oedipus, as 
we have seen, has a universal value because he 
typifies humanity in its recurring struggles 
against its own weaknesses and against the 
adverse forces of the universe outside itself. 
If any ethical value at all attaches to Studs 
Lonigan, it is strictly limited by the fact that 
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he represents one particular age, place, and 
social class. In Oedipus we see the high striv- 
ing for something nobler; in Studs the abject 
yielding to the ignoble. Farrell implies that 
a better environment would have brought out 
latent abilities in Studs, or, in other words, 
that environment,not man, is thedeciding fac- 
tor in life. To the Greeks man as an agent was 
always responsible for his acts; he possessed 
intellectual and spiritual qualities which en- 
abled him to exert at least partial control over 
himself and his surroundings. There is a 
neverfailing dignity about the blind Oedipus 
who endures unflinchingly what his own er- 
rors and ignorance have brought upon him; 
but Studs Lonigan, sinking into a haze of self- 
pity because life has demanded of him, too, in- 
evitable payment for ignorance and sins, is too 
weak to evoke in the reader any strong emo 
tion, whether of admiration or of dislike. In 
my mind there can be no doubt as to the 
vastly superior ethical value which Sophocles’ 
character has for us, a people for whom it is 
becoming ever more vital, if we wish our cul- 
ture and civilization to survive, that we re- 
turn toa fuller understanding of the potential 
greatness of man’s spirit. 


Notes 


1 Among the many authorities on Greek literature 
who have discussed these characters as types are: 
Croiset, Alfred, and Croiset, Maurice, An Abridged 
History of Greek Literature (New York, 1904) 204 f.; 
Haigh, A. E., The Tragic Drama of the Greeks (Oxford, 
1896) 333-336; Jebb, R. C., The Growth and Influence 
of Classical Greek Poetry (London, 1893) 189-191 (166- 
168 in the American edition); Sargeaunt, G. M., Clas- 
sical Studies (London, 1929) 55 f.; Wheeler, J. R., 
“Tragedy” in Greek Literature... Lectures . . .at Colum- 
tia University (New York, 1912) 99 f. 

2 Farrell, James T., Studs Lonigan (New York, The 


Vanguard Press, 1935), Introduction. 

3 Frye, P. H., “The Idea of Greek Tragedy,” in 
American Critical Essays, ed. by Norman Foerster 
(London, 1930) 413. 

4 See also Haigh, op. cit. (see note 1) 169 f.; Greene, 
W. C., Moira: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek Thought 
(Cambridge, Harvard U. Pr., 1944), esp. chapter 6 
(138-171); and Solmsen’s review of Greene's book, 
CPh 40 (1945) 123-128. 

5 E.g. Oedipus Tyrannus 828 f.; 1329 f; Oedipus 
Coloneus 1447-1455. 
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e Can Latin teachers learn from the ASTP? 


The answer is Yes! 


A Latin Teacher Looks at the ASTP 


by Elizabeth Grone 


As a Latin teacher, my first reaction to articles and lectures on the AST Language and Area 
Program was one of intellectual interest and excitement—science had scored again. The science 
of linguistics had made it possible for our servicemen to master a language in an almost miracu- 


lously short period of time. My imagination was 
fired by this wide practical application of tech- 
niques originally devised to record and preserve 
obscure Indian languages. However, any exten- 
sion of the so-called army method to the teaching 
of Latin was remote from my thinking. Had 
not an instructor asked me as a class assign- 
ment to find what implications I could for 
Latin in the AST Program, I suspect that my 
reactions would have ended with no more than 
a mental tribute to another practical applica- 
tion of science—this time the science of linguis- 
tics. 


“ FIRST thought a program whose 
chief objective is acquiring fluent col- 
loquial speech would seem to have little 
significance for teaching a language that pu- 
pils are not expected to be able to speak. 
Certainly the high-school Latin teacher can- 
not make use cf an “informant.” She could 
doubtless accomplish more with a minimum of 
fifteen hours a week, but she recognizes too 
well the claims of other learning experiences 
to demand a much larger percentage of the 
pupils’ time; small classes, of course, she has 
long wanted and will continue to ask for. The 
use of informants, the time element, and the 
size of classes are, however, only techniques 
and methods devised to accomplish certain 
basic ends. Behind these techniques and meth- 
ods one finds three fundamental aspects of the 
AST Program which are equally basic for 
successfully teaching Latin: 1. Building a 
program on sound linguistic knowledge; 2. 
Setting up clear, limited objectives and select- 
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of A.B. and M.A. from the University of Nebraska. 
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ing activities and materials in terms of those 
aims; 3. Recognizing the importance of cul- 
tural information. 

True, there appears to be nothing exactly 
revolutionary in any of these phases. It seems 
platitudinous to say that language teaching 
should be sound linguistically; yet how much 
reading do most Latin teachers do in the field 
of linguistics? Are our methods really in har- 
mony with the way people naturally learn 
language? Are the language facts we teach 
linguistically accurate and pertinent? Do we 
omit basic information about language which 
would increase pupils’ understanding both of 
English and of Latin? We can recite an impos- 
ing list of objectives, but are our aims always 
identical with those of the pupils? Do we 
evaluate carefully every class activity in terms 
of these objectives? Latin teachers have long 
recognized that cultural materials have an in- 
tegral place in the Latin curriculum; but if an 
army program whose major emphasis must be 
upon getting a job done in the shortest possi- 
ble time devotes a large block of that precious 
time to cultural area studies, have we been 
giving sufhicient emphasis to _historico-cul- 
tural information? Are we using the best 
methods for presenting these materials? 

This paper will deal with thoughts which 
occur to me as I try to consider some implica- 
tions for my own teaching in each of these 
three phases of the AST Program. 


LINGUISTIC KNOWLEDGE 


Even limited information in the field of lin- 
guistics seems to provide a yardstick for 
evaluating specific class activities and a start- 
ing point for evolving new techniques and 
determining the value of course content. Con- 
sider such a rudimentary thing as a definition 
of language. Any of the definitions found in 











books on linguistics, such as, “Language is the 
communication of ideas, emotions, and desires 
through a system of voluntarily produced 
symbols,” gives a measuring stick with which 
one can evaluate the worth of a specific class 
activity. The very nature of Latin, the fact 
that it is a highly inflected language, makes it 
all too easy for the teacher and the class to 
become so lost in a maze of grammar that they 
lose sight of the fundamental purpose of lan- 
guage—to communicate something. Even 
gestures, considered as language in many defi- 
nitions, do not leave the Latin teacher un- 
touched. She can give at least one example of 
the language of gesture—the tragic signifi- 
cance for the fallen gladiator when the spec- 
tators turned their thumbs down. 

The basic scientific concept of language as 
being essentially speech, which is the founda- 
tion of the AST Program, leads most of us 
Latin teachers to the uncomfortable conclu- 
sion that we are not teaching Latin as a lan- 
guage. I have to confess that my pupils can 
neither read nor speak the language at what 
is the terminal point for the vast majority— 
two years. Should we try to teach Latin as a 
language? Since two years marks the terminal 
point for the vast majority of pupils, it is 
vital to select objectives which can be reached 
within that period. Only on the basis of a 
worth-while two-year program can the in- 
clusion of Latin in the high-school curriculum 
be justified. In this length of time pupils 
should be able to reach the following two-fold 
aim: (1) extend their horizons in time so that 
they can appreciate a civilization to which we 
owe a great debt, and through comparison 
better understand our own civilization, and 
better meet the problems of today; (2) gain 
basic language information and skills which 
will be of practical use in the mastery of their 
mother tongue and other languages, and will 
unfold to them a picture of language as some- 
thing with beauty and personality, alive and 
ever changing. But can pupils learn in two 
years to read Latin as difficult as the selec- 
tions from Caesar usually included at that 
level? How many high-school Latin teachers 
read Caesar with anything remotely resem- 
bling rhythmical eye movements? 
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If one were to accept this objective of 
learning Latin as a language, the material 
should be much easier. A librarian, somewhat 
critical of Latin course offerings, recently com- 
pared Caesar's Gallic War to Grant's Per- 
sonal Memoirs, Cicero’s orations to Burke’s 
Conciliation with the American Colonies, and 
Virgil’s Aeneid to Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Certainly no English teacher would expect 
to build a rich, meaningful program for the 
tenth grade with Grant’s Personal Memoirs 
for a core, for the eleventh grade centered 
about Burke, and for the twelfth with most of 
the time devoted to Milton. The average 
high-school pupil’s activity in connection 
with Burke and Milton in his native tongue is 
more nearly a process of decoding than of 
reading. A consideration of linguistics raises 
the thought-provoking question: Are the 
values to be gained from slowly and some- 
times painfully deciphering Caesar and Cicero 
greater than those to be reached by reading 
simpler material? If not, what materials are 
available? Have the possibilities of using 
medieval Latin, which has a word order more 
nearly approximating that of English, been 
fully explored? Certainly the possibility, 
practicability, and value, of keeping the read- 
ing material, particularly of the second year, 
at a level on which pupils may learn to read 
Latin, is worthy of serious thought, if it can 
be done without too great a loss in cultural 
and other values. 


More Oral Work Needed 


From the linguistic analysis of how a child 
learns his mother tongue comes the aural-oral 
approach used in the AST Program and a 
recognition of the atmosphere surrounding 
the child, which is defined as a cordial, inti- 
mate relationship plus praise and encourage’ 
ment. Although an aural-oral approach to 
Latin may not be desirable, Latin teachers 
might profitably explore the possibility of 
more extensive use of aural and oral work. 

Fortunately the spelling of Latin corre- 
sponds to the spoken word much more ac’ 
curately than that of English or French; soa 
great deal of time is not needed for pronuncia- 
tion drill. Surely my classes would profit if I 
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did more reading aloud in Latin, grouping 
words in breath groups to help pupils to see 
sentences in terms of thought units rather 
than of isolated words and to grasp sentences 
in the Latin word order. ASTP trainees 
memorize hundreds of sentence speech pat- 
terns. Grammatical principles are introduced 
to illuminate speech patterns already learned 
and to make generalizations from them. Al- 
though extensive application of this method 
to Latin would seem impractical, could not 
significant mottoes and quotations be utilized 
at least occasionally in this way? The pupils 
would be memorizing material which has 
something to communicate, and can be later 
referred to for illuminating new points in 
grammar. The pupil who has memorized 
“Veni, vidi, vici’” understands better Caesar's 
qualities as a general and also has a tool for 
remembering the third principal part of three 
common verbs. College training in education 
has made many teachers feel apologetic when 
they ask pupils to memorize. The AST Pro- 
gram with its insistence upon memorization 
should enable us with a clear conscience to 
ask pupils to learn some Latin mottoes, a few 
beautiful lines from Virgil, and perhaps a 
Latin hymn. Possibly the intensive language 
program will render education a valuable 
service if it makes memorization respectable 
again. 


Cicero and Virgil Aloud 


Oral reading of Cicero's orations against 
Catiline both in Latin and in English can serve 
as a device to facilitate comprehension and to 
develop an appreciation of their merits as 
speeches. Last year, at the suggestion of a 
former Latin teacher, after completing the 
first Catilinarian, class members apportioned 
the oration among themselves and prepared 
smooth and not too literal translations. Then, 
striving for a vigorous and convincing presen- 
tation, they recited the speech as if they were 
exhorting the senate to purge the city of 
Catiline. Pupils were surprised to discover 
that the entire speech required less than 45 
minutes. Next time perhaps one pupil will 
volunteer to impersonate Catiline and bear 
the brunt of these young Ciceros’ epithets. 
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As for am aural-oral approach to Virgil, 
the Aeneid has been scanned aloud by 
teachers and pupils from time immemorial, 
but many classes might profit from increased 
emphasis upon the music of the words in the 
Aeneid. When a pupil repeats aloud lines 
from the Aeneid because they are pleasing to 
his ear, when pupils get into a heated discus- 
sion trying to decide which English word 
sounds best to describe the storm in the first 
book, they are acquiring an appreciation of 
and an affection for words, an accomplish- 
ment which has great cultural value. Poems 
by Poe or the Cataract of Ladore by Southey 
may be introduced to awaken an awareness 
of the role of sound in English. If pupils, 
heretofore tone-deaf to their native tongue, 
can through a foreign language gain an aware- 
ness of the music of words, they have ac- 
quired a source of life-long enjoyment. 

Linguists recognize two basic sources for 
learning language, the aural-oral approach and 
previous language experience. It seems to me 
that Latin teachers have long been successful 
in utilizing previous language experience. 
They have related English and Latin vocabu- 
lary and grammar so that pupils learn much 
in both languages. Probably the Latin 
scholar of the past must be held accountable 
for trying to fit the English language to the 
Procrustean bed of Latin grammar, with the 
result that the grammar does not accurately 
describe the English language, but today it is 
primarily those who know little of language 
who ignore the fact that grammar is deter- 
mined by usage and is an attempt to generalize 
about something which is constantly chang- 
ing. May I suggest paradoxically that Latin, 
rightly taught, should tend to relax rather 
than to tighten the stranglehold of Latin 
grammar? 

In at least one respect general reading in 
the field of linguistics is of more practical help 
to the teacher of Latin than to the modern 
language teacher. Latin, because of its de- 
tached position in time and its role as father 
of the Romance languages and literary parent 
of English, can give the pupil a unique oppor- 
tunity to develop a basic understanding of 
the growth of language and the interrelation 
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between languages as well as an opportunity 
to look at his own language objectively. 
However, such results do not come about un- 
less the teacher definitely aims for them, and 
general information about language must be 
provided as a tool. 


OBJECTIVES 


A reason commonly given for the success 
of the AST Program is that it had clearly 
defined, limited objectives common both to 
instructors and trainees, and it adopted scien- 
tific techniques which would insure the reali- 
zation of these objectives in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Another powerful motivating 
factor was that servicemen would use the 
language almost immediately. In attacking 
new English words and in understanding 
English grammar, pupils can learn to recognize 
an immediate use for their Latin comparable 
to the ASTP in time, if not in dramatic inter- 
est. 

Latin can be justified in the curriculum on 
the basis of its contribution to the twofold 
aim of modern education: “to provide rich 
and meaningful experiences in basic aspects 
of living directed toward personal growth 
and toward living in a democratic society.” 
Probably the most valuable contribution 
Latin can make toward living in a democratic 
society and in a closely-knit family of nations 
is in its ability to extend pupils’ horizons in 
time as well as in space. As a young nation 
the United States is likely to be intolerant of 
an old country—to brush aside with little 
consideration the importance of the past and 
of tradition. It is difficult for Americans to 
appreciate the vital role the past plays in 
present problems. How can one determine 
wisely whether Hirohito should stay on the 
throne without knowing Japanese history of 
the preceding centuries? How can one form 
an intelligent opinion on European boundaries 
without knowing Europe’s past? Too many 
people, like Huck Finn, believe that the past 
has no application for the present. They, too, 
want to hear nothing about Moses when they 
learn that he is dead. I believe that pupils 
can gain from Latin, properly taught, a con- 
cept of a significant, living past to a degree 
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that can probably be gained from no other 
high-school subject. 

Also, the Romans in their exaltation of the 
practical and in their worship of size are 
temperamentally closely related to Ameri- 
cans. A study of the rise and fall of Rome 
sheds light on the strengths and weaknesses 
in our own society. Comparison and contrast 
between our democracy and theirs can be most 
productive of thought. When a president is 
running for another term, there is dynamite 
in the question of the single one-year term 
of the Roman consul versus our system. 
Cicero's orations give a marvelous opportu- 
ity to study the ills of society of his day and 
of ours. This tolerance and understanding of 
another culture was a major purpose of the 
ASTP. 

The contribution which Latin can make 
toward living in a democratic society and a 
world family of nations is clearly defined in 
the minds of most Latin teachers. Equally 
clearly understood are those contributions 
which Latin may make toward personal 
growth, such as: increased skill in using Eng- 
lish, particularly as related to grammar, 
vocabulary, and spelling; greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of literature through the 
study of classics and recognition of mytho- 
logical references and Latin words and 
phrases appearing in world literature; in- 
creased ability to learn other languages and 
to master technical scientific vocabularies; 
growth in esthetic appreciation; development 
of ethical standards through study of Roman 
heroes. 

These objectives are not new, but neither 
were the general objectives of the ASTP far 
removed from aims which other language 
teachers would have been happy to adopt. 
What was significant was the directness with 
which both teacher and student worked to 
realize them. Many a classroom would be 
revolutionized if the teacher did two things: 
first, dusted off her list of objectives and se- 
lected and evaluated each day’s activities in 
terms of them; second, helped pupils to see 
these objectives as ends worth attaining and 
to understand contributions which the day's 
activities could make toward them. 
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CULTURAL ASPECTS 


If a streamlined course, geared to utmost 
speed, considers area studies important 
enough to deserve at least three hours a week, 
we Latin teachers can justify all the time we 
have devoted to the history and culture of 
Rome. Inspired by the ASTP, we might 
profitably re-examine our cultural materials, 
particularly visual aids, and also our methods 
of presenting Roman civilization. 

The success of films in every phase of the 
army training program should make us de- 
mand better visual materials. Catalogs of 
films for classroom use show a discouraging 
dearth of material helpful in Latin classes, 
although ruins of Roman and Greek architec- 
ture, adaptations of that architecture in the 
United States, cuttings from historical motion 
pictures, and a host of other historico-cultural 
materials have infinite possibilities. 

Educators in modern languages are using a 
cultural frame of reference, or cultural units, 
to provide experience directed toward living 
in a democratic society. They also find that 
facts and skills organized around a core are 
easier to master. Such topics as the following 
would be comparable to those they use: Latin 
in American life; Latin in English literature; 
visiting Rome or Athens today; phases of 
Roman life, such as family life, food, entertain- 
ment, education, Roman government, Roman 
religion, Latin in vocational fields. Latin 
teachers, to be sure, have long woven these 
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topics into their teaching, and many have 
organized large blocks of work around such 
cultural units, but many of us would profit 
from working out such units again, listing all 
possible activities, aural, oral, visual, motor, 
and non-verbal, finding the newest sources of 
materials, and planning carefully for a cul- 
minating activity such as, possibly, a film. 
Many of us would enjoy working out or 
having access to cultural units set up along 
the pattern of those described for French in 
“Building Teaching Units Around Subjects 
of Cultural Interest” by Laura B. Johnson, 
which appeared in the May, 1945, issue of the 
French Review. 

To me, as a Latin teacher, the AST 
Program, based upon the science of language, 
setting up clear, limited objectives common 
both to instructor and to trainee which are 
utilized as a practical guide for selecting meth- 
ods and activities, and including area studies, 
was most significant because it achieved 
startling results without strikingly new 
methods, but with a new combination of 
methods and emphases. It made me feel that 
by evaluating my teaching in terms of the 
science of language, making my objectives 
really function in the classroom, and preparing 
more carefully historico-cultural material I 
could make great strides in my Latin teaching. 
Other Latin teachers may find a different 
message in the program, but all should dis- 
cover some challenge. 





——Loci Classici 


THE CAMEL 


Omnium animalium tristissimus est came- 
lus. Duo genera sunt, alterum Bactrianum, 
quod in dorso bina tubera, alterum Arabicum, 
quod singula tubera habet. Utrumque tamen 
genus pariter triste est. Alia quoque vitia 
habet camelus. Invitus recumbit ut onus 
recipiat; invitus surgit. Dum surgit vehe- 
menter gemit. Singulis diebus iter longius 
solito facere recusat. Onus gravius solito 
portare non vult. Equos odisse dicitur. Pellis 
eius pulicum plena est; dum pulices eum 
mordent camelus ipse homines praetereuntes 
mordere solet. 


Camelae lac reddunt, quod omnium lac- 
tium suavissimum est. Sed camelae, sicut 
cameli, valde tristes sunt. Sitim et quadriduo 
tolerant implerenturque cum occasio est, et 
in praeteritum et in futurum. Nonne licet 
iis ab omnibus bibonibus invideri? Eadem 
tamen in tristitia permanent cameli. Cur 
igitur sunt cameli tam tristes? Quia tantum 
distat inter potationes. 


Anon., Liber Animalium 


Ed. Note: Further selections from the Liber 
Animalium will appear in future issues. 




















By Herbert Marshall McLuhan 


An Ancient 
Quarrel In 
Modern America 


HE battle of the books has broken out 

again. The splenetic interchanges of 
educators and scholars, beside which the 
wrath of Achilles or the ire of Republicans 
against the New Deal is a puerile business, 
are shrieking across the No-Man’s Land of the 
curriculum. Hutchins, Adler, and Van Doren 
have made commando raids deep into enemy 
territory, and the rage of the immobilized bat- 
talions of standard and progressive education 
is uttering itself in howls against them as 
“reactionary, “obscurantist,” “metaphysi- 
cal,” “unscientific.” 

Hutchins and Adler are news. Education is 
news. The great books are talked about, and 
the “great man’s fat book club” (euphemism 
for “the fat man’s great book club”) numbers 
some prominent Chicago millionaires in the 
adult education division of the University of 
Chicago. Even the most innocent of bystand- 
ers might suppose that Hutchins has “got 
something” when he sees Midas and Croesus 
arriving for class with notebook in hand. The 
ancient sophists promised to teach men how 
they could acquire wealth. What does Mr. 
Hutchins tell those who have already ac- 
quired it? 

Viewed as an episode in a dispute which 
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Hutchins and Adler—Sophists, Gram- 

marians, and Dialecticians—Cicero 

vs. John Dewey—South vs. North— 
Athens to Chicago 


began in ancient Athens, the present quarrel 
over the Chicago program becomes not only 
more interesting but more intelligible. I shall 
state briefly what seems to me to be the origin 
and history of this quarrel before proceeding 
to fill in the outline with a few facts which 
will enable the reader to investigate the busi- 
ness more completely than it can be shown 
here. 

The end of education as described by 
Hutchins is the making of the citizen. The 
citizen is rational man equipped for social and 
political life by means of encyclopedic (non- 
specialized) training in the arts and sciences 
(the great books: program). Special skill in the 
arts of reading and writing are paramount. 
The citizen must be fluent, even eloquent, on 
all subjects. The citizen must know all things 
which concern the welfare of the group. 

The opponents of Hutchins, whether sci- 
entists, progressive educationalists, positiv- 
ists, or experimentalists,! are all agreed in a 
specialist notion of human activity. Scientific 
knowledge and method are the ultimate bases 
of social and political authority for men like 
Professor Dewey.? Liberals like Alexander 
Meiklejohn working with Rousseau’s basic 
assumption that the state is a moral person 
conclude that “Teacher and pupil are not iso 
lated individuals. They are both agents of the 
state." 


Man: A Technological Unit? 


Education as conceived by the liberal op- 
ponents of Hutchins is more concerned with 
making the individual useful to the state than 
with making the individual potentially a ruler 
of himself and of the state. Whereas Hutchins’ 
program would make every citizen a potential 
ruler, the “liberals” conceive rather of the in 
dividual as a technologically functional unit 
in the state. Meiklejohn employs the analogy 
of the individual as a note in the musical score 
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AN ANCIENT QUARREL 


of society, whereas Hutchins thinks of each 
person as a complete musical work. Again, 
Hutchins adopts the classical view of man as 
a rational animal and hence a political animal. 
The state from this point of view is an asso- 
ciation of autonomous persons. Opposed to 
this, a conventional representative of nine- 
teenth-century social thought, such as Dewey 
or Meiklejohn, regards the collectivity as the 
basic thing. The individual has no nature 
which is not conferred on him by the collec- 
tivity. Man is not a rational animal. 


Grammarians vs. Dialecticians 


Behind this contrast in basic postulates be- 
tween Hutchins and his opponents there is a 
long history. What makes the explanation of 
the conflict rather difficult is the fact that 
while the position of Hutchins is recognizably 
that of Isocrates and Cicero, the position of 
men like Dewey is not like that of Plato and 
Aristotle. Nevertheless, I think it can be 
shown that Dewey and the experimentalists 
are lineally descended from Plato and Aristotle 
via William of Ockham and Peter Ramus. 
My explanation of the modern quarrel is in 
terms of the old quarrel between the gram- 
marians and rhetoricians on one hand and the 
dialecticians on the other hand. It is the quar- 
rel begun by Socrates against the Sophists, 
from whose ranks he came. However, the 
Church Fathers, notably St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine, made Ciceronian humanism basic 
training for the exegetist of Scripture. Pa- 
tristic humanism subordinated dialectics to 
grammar and rhetoric until this same quarrel 
broke out afresh in the twelfth century when 
Peter Abelard set up dialectics as the supreme 
method in theological discussion. Abelard’s 
party was opposed by the great Ciceronian 
humanist John of Salisbury, whose Metalogi- 
cus, as the name implies, was aimed against 
the logicians, who were called the Schoolmen, 
or moderni.* 


South vs. North 


After four centuries of triumphant dialec- 
tics, the traditional patristic reaction, her- 
alded by Petrarch, had gathered sufficient 


head under Erasmus to supplant a scholas- 
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ticism weakened from within by bitter dis- 
putes. But by many channels—mathematical, 
philosophical, theological, and scientific— 
dialectics has persisted. Particularly strong 
was the scholastic current in New England in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
where the influence of dialectics through 
Calvinistic theology made of Harvard a little 
Sorbonne. Meantime, the southern states had 
received a class of small English gentry which 
had been reared in the Ciceronian encyclo 
pedism that was then standard training in all 
the secularized schools and colleges of Eng- 
land. Humanistic, legalistic, forensic, southern 
education has followed Ciceronian lines to 
this day, as the case of an eminent Kentuckian 
such as Robert Hutchins illustrates. On the 
other hand, the North has followed scholastic 
lines, showing more concern for abstract 
method and technology than for the res 
publica. It is no accident that nearly all 
American political thought is Southern. In 
short, the cultural cleavage of North and 
South reflects the broad divisions of the age- 
old quarrel between Socrates and the Sophists 
in the past and between science and “the 
great books program” in the present.5 


Sophists: Ancient and Modern 


Referring to Plato's account of Hippias of 
Elis, M. Robin observes: “He was an en- 
cyclopaedic virtuoso of the picturesque type 
produced by the Italian Renaissance.” My 
problem is to sketch in the historical facts 
which made it possible for a Greek Sophist to 
become the ideal of Renaissance humanist 
education. By so doing it is possible to high- 
light the significance of, and the opposition 
to, the great books program. The Sophists ad- 
vertised for pupils by promising wealth and 
power, and they demonstrated their verbal and 
dialectical skill at great festivals. They gave 
oratorical displays on all the themes of art, 
science, and philosophy. To manipulate this 
encyclopedic knowledge it became necessary 
to organize it around basic “commonplaces” 
or loci of argument; and in order to retain this 
knowledge “Hippias’ system of mnemonics 
was of great importance.”’? Naturally, the 
Sophists made logic subordinate to rhetoric 
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or persuasion, since their end was political. 
And this it was which raised against them the 
opposition of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
who were all agreed that dialectics should 
control rhetoric, that knowledge was superior 
even to prudential action.*® 


Wisdom: By-Product of Erudition 


It is unfair to suppose that the Sophists 
were merely cynical power and money glut- 
tons. They claimed also to teach the means 
to wisdom; for wisdom, as well as eloquence, 
was thought by them, as by Cicero, to be the 
by-product of erudition. It was this claim 
which most annoyed Plato and against which 
he directs his dialectical refutations in the 
Gorgias and elsewhere.® (I think that this is 
admittedly the claim of the Chicago program 
also.) But Plato and Aristotle were far from 
successful in severing rhetoric from wisdom. 
Isocrates proved a most formidable exponent 
of the doctrine that eloquence and wisdom 
are one, and he compelled Plato and Aristotle 
to make practical compromises.'® 


Cicero: Father of Humanism 


It is necessary to spend some time in show- 
ing how this identity of eloquence and wis- 
dom enters into the work of Cicero, since 
he, more than any other individual, was re- 
sponsible for the concepts of humanism 
which prevailed in the twelfth, the sixteenth 
or the twentieth centuries. He who would 
understand how in the thought of Jefferson, 
Woodrow Wilson, or in the great books pro- 
gram, all knowledge is subordinated to the de- 
velopment of political prudence, must under- 
stand the nature and influence of Cicero. 
When this is seen it is easy to define the op- 
position which always rises against the 
Ciceronian program from the camps of 
technology, science, or philosophy. 

The origin of this important claim for the 
inseparable character of eloquence and wis- 
dom would seem to lie in the familiar doctrine 
of the Logos, which may be supposed to have 
arisen with Heraclitus." Society is a mirror or 
speculum of the Logos, as, indeed, are the ex- 
ternal world, the mind of man and, above all, 
human speech. Society, ideally the cosmopolis 
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or perfect world state, claimed the devotion 
or every virtuous man. And just as Zeno con- 
sidered wisdom or prudence “not only as the 
first of the virtues, but as the foundation of 
all,” so political prudence is the noblest 
sphere in which to exercise this virtue.” The 
Stoics deduced from this doctrine the corol- 
lary that “The bond of the state is the Logos 


(ratio atque oratio).""™ 


Eloquence and Wisdom 


Viewed from the standpoint of the doc- 
trine of the Logos, man is distinguished from 
the brutes by speech, and as he becomes more 
eloquent he becomes less brutish."* As he be- 
comes less brutish he becomes more wise. 
There is thus no conflict between eloquence 
and wisdom; and since eloquence is the means 
to political power, the great orator, the great 
statesman, and the great philsopher are one 
and the same." Boccaccio could hail Petrarch 
as “him whose heart was the abode of the 
Muses, and the sanctuary of philosophy and 
eloquence.*"!6 

If there is one word which is oftener used 
by Cicero, or one which better describes his 
position than another, it is humanitas.'7 When 
we speak of the humanities today as opposed 
to technology, the physical sciences, or highly 
specialized disciplines such as logic, we mean 
what Cicero and Scipio meant: “Scipio... 
introduced into Roman society the atmos 
phere of Stoicism, known as humanitas: this 
included an aversion to war and civil strife, 
an eagerness to appreciate the art and litera- 
ture of Greece, and an admiration for the 
ideals depicted by Xenophon, of the ruler in 
Cyrus, and of the citizen in Socrates.”!® For 
Cicero the complete orator, the doctus orator, 
is the ideal philsopher, ruler, citizen.'* More- 
over, “whatever the theme, from whatever 
art of whatever branch of knowledge it be 
taken, the orator, just as if he had got up the 
case for a client, will state it better and more 
gracefully than the actual discoverer and the 
specialist.""?° 


St. Augustine and Cicero 


Just precisely what is implied in this last 
statement can best be found in the pioneer 
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investigation done by M. Marrou on the 
education and work of St. Augustine.” Even 
earlier, de Labriolle had shown how the en- 
cyclopedic equipment of the classical gram- 
marian ®ho was competent to give an expli- 
cation of a poet” was likewise required by the 
exegetist of Scripture.”* Confronted with the 
inexhaustible riches of a passage of Scripture, 
St. Augustine wishes for an ideal theologian 
who combines all the virtues of Quintilian’s 
grammarian and Cicero's orator: O utinam 
doctissimum aliquem, neque id tantum, sed 
etiam eloquentissimum . . . de hoc ambo (de 
vi et potentia animae) interrogare posse- 
mus !4 

St. Augustine, who was the educator of 
the entire Middle Ages, was himself just this 
sort of writer. He wrote treatises on the 
liberal arts. He had become acquainted with 
the beauty of philosophy by reading the 
Hortensius, the lost treatise of Cicero. There 
was no eloquence without philosophy in St. 
Augustine. He also became an historian in 
the best tradition in his De Civitate Dei; and 
his De Doctrina Christiana is the charter of 
Christian education, laying down a Ciceron- 
ian basis for all teaching in the next cen- 
turies.*> 

After this brief indication of the opposition 
of Plato and Aristotle to the ideal of knowl- 
edge subordinated to the service of action or 
political prudence, followed by a reference to 
Cicero’s consolidation of the political ideal, 
and the way in which Cicero's program be- 
came the basis of patristic humanism, it re- 
mains to sketch quickly the subsequent 
stages of this development. 

The cultivation of rhetoric and eloquence 
in the Middle Ages was primarily for exegesis 
and homiletics, but increasingly it became 
associated with the law faculties.2* The au- 
thoritative statement of L. J. Paetow will 
clarify the confused notions which are gen- 
erally held on these subjects: “There is 
abroad a generally erroneous notion about re- 
ligious instruction in the Middle Ages. Any 
close inspection of the work of medieval 
schools reveals the rather startling fact that 
they offered extremely little religious instruc- 
tion. It is equally surprising to find that 
theology was taught in comparatively few 


universities of the Middle Ages, whereas a 
faculty of law was lacking in not a single one 
of them.””? 


Law and the Humanities 


An important fact for the history of the 
Ciceronian tradition is that grammar and 
rhetoric (everything we today know as 
“humanism™) were not supplanted by dialec- 
tics in Italy as they were in France, Germany, 
and England. Italy's great legal tradition kept 
grammar and rhetoric in the foreground, so 
that there is nothing strange in the fact that 
Petrarch got his literary training at the 
Bologna law school.?* However, most of the 
Italian monks who would ordinarily have 
been studying Cicero and Quintilian at 
Monte Cassino and such places, had gone off 
to Paris to study logic. Thus Petrarch’s com- 
plaint about the state of classical studies in 
Italy at this time was well founded.”® 

Thus the Goths and Huns of learning (of 
whom Petrarch and Erasmus never tire to 
speak) were the logicians of the Sorbonne and 
Oxford. The logicians were the moderni. The 
humanists called themselves the antiqui 
theologi, because they were sponsoring the 
revival of the old patristic methods in exege- 
sis against the new speculative and systematic 
theology.*° 

In traversing so many centuries with a 
view to setting up finger-posts for those inter- 
ested in the ancient quarrel of rhetoric and 
dialectics, only the sketchiest methods are 
feasible. I must now assume that the exist- 
ence, at least, of this quarrel between human- 
ism and something which has been variously 
designated as “scholastic philosophy,” “di- 
alectics,” and the “scientific spirit,” has been 
indicated. For the purpose of rounding off 
the paper it is necessary to observe that stage 
of the battle which occurred in the sixteenth 
century, since every historian of modern liter- 
ture and thought is accustomed to take his 
bearings from that century. No more impres- 
sive evidence of the continuity of the “Cicer- 
onian™ tradition could be given here than that 
of L. K. Born in his preface to Erasmus’ Edu- 
cation of a Christian Prince. Discussing the 
numerous manuals of this class, he says: 
“That there is a continuous line of succes’ 

















sion at least from the time of Isocrates with 
his Ad Nicoclem to the twentieth century is 
beyond question.”*! The Gargantua of 
Rabelais is likewise a treatise on humanistic 
education for the prince just as much as 
More’s Utopia, Castiglione’s Courtier, Asch- 
am’s Scholemaster, and Spenser's Faerie 
Queene. 


The South vs. New England 


As one reads the early eighteenth century 
Byrd of Westover*® one is in contact with a 
Ciceronian humanist who began every day 
with reading in Greek and Latin, a man whose 
training was legalistic and whose interests 
were political. ““For some reason,” says L. B. 
Wright, “Southern colonists were less intro- 
spective...than their contemporaries in 
New England.’ The reason for this dichot- 
omy lies in the divergent education of the two 
sections of America. Whereas the Southerner 
pursued the linguistic and legalistic learning 
of sixteenth-century humanism, the New 
Englander was nourished on logic and specu- 
lative or systematic theology.** Whereas the 
Southerner had the practical political and 
social bias of the Renaissance gentleman and 
tended to study letters and law, the New 
Englander was absorbed in the most recondite 
theological problems of human depravity, 
grace, foreknowledge, and free will. The 
stages by which he made the transition from 
high theology to high finance have been 
analysed in R. H. Tawney’s classic Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism.** 

Without proceeding into the kind of detail 
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possible only in a book, I have done what I 
could to suggest that behind the immediate 
controversy about the great books program 
lies not only the basic cleavage of American 
culture but a quarrel whose roots are in an- 
cient Greece. Between the speculative dialecti- 
cian and scientist who says that “the glory of 
man is to know the truth by my methods,” 
and the eloquent moralist who says that “the 
bliss of man is good government carried on 
by copiously eloquent and wise citizens,” 
there need be no conflict. Conflict, however, 
will inevitably arise between these parties 
when either attempts to capture the entire 
education of an age or a country. It would 
seem to be a matter of distributing time for 
these studies. The Ciceronian, particularly 
in a democracy, could reasonably have charge 
of all education until graduation from college 
(whether that occurs at eighteen or twenty- 
one). Intimate association with the scientific 
spirit, whether inculcated by logic and di 
alectics or by the physical sciences, can very 
well afford to be postponed to the stage of 
graduate study. It would seem, however, that 
some knowledge of the history of the present 
dispute would serve to diminish the fog and 
the passions aroused at present, and would 
substitute some light for much heat. Of 
course, no human difficulties ever seem in- 
evitable to the historical gaze. Reasonable in- 
quiry would deprive us of that major distrac- 
tion from boredom which is invariably sought 
in hasty accusation and warm rejoinder where 
both parties raise convenient inconsequence 
to the level of an intellectual virtue. 


Notes 


1 The attack of Sidney Hook on the Hutchins-Van 
Doren program puts the objections of the experimental- 
ist camp in the conventional way. (““God, Geometry, and 
the Good Society,” Partisan Review [Spring 1944] 161- 
167). 

2 Sidney Hook: John Dewey, (New York, 1939) 155, 
175, 220. “The process and method of constructing 
goods is the only thing that can be called the good.” 
(180). 

3 Education Between Two Worlds (New York, 1942) 
279. On p. 84 Meiklejohn shows that not the individual 
but the state is personal. Hence all men have their free- 
dom not in their own natures but in and from and by the 
state. 


4 Basic for an understanding of how the classical 
disciplines were focussed for subsequent centuries is 
Saint Augustin et la Fin de la Culture Antique by H1 
Marrou (Paris, 1930). Lectures given by Etienne Gilson 
at the University of Toronto (1939-40) traced the 
Ciceronian tradition to the time of Erasmus, explaining 
the precise nature of the quarrel between the rhetori- 
cians and dialecticians from the twelfth century on 
wards. The quarrel between Abelard and St. Bernard, 
between Petrarch and the Huns of the Sorbonne, be- 
tween Erasmus and the Schoolmen, between Swift and 
the “moderns,” is basically the same quarrel. 

6 The curious way in which this dichotomy illumi 
nates the work of Poe in contrast to the work of the 
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New England literati I have tried to show in “Edgar 
Poe's Tradition” (Sewanée Review, Winter 1944, 24-33). 

6 Léon Robin, Greek Thought and the Origins of the 
Scientific Spirit (London, 1928), 136. Cf. Werner 
Jaeger’s Paideia (New York, 1939) 294. 

7 Robin, op. cit. (see note 6) 139. 

8 Robin, 143. Since everybody is familiar with the 
claims of Socrates and Plato for dialectics, I give here the 
less well-known text of Aristotle from the Topics (1014). 
Dialectics “has a further use in relation to the ultimate 
bases of the principles used in the several sciences. For 
it is impossible to discuss them at all from the principles 
proper to the particular science in hand, seeing that the 
principles are the prius of everything else: . . . dialectic 
is a process of criticism wherein lies the path to the 
principles of all inquiries.” (Trans. of W. A. Pickard- 
Cambridge.) 

® Richard Robinson, Plato's Earlier Dialectic (New 
York, 1941) 73-74. 

10W. Rhys Roberts, Greek Rhetoric and Literary 
Criticism (New York, 1928) 46. Cf. Cicero’s De Oratore 
3. 35, and Orator 51. 172. 

1 The best account is that of E. V. Arnold in Roman 
Stoicism (Cambridge, 1911) 37 et passim. 

12 Tbid., 275. 

38 [bid., 306. Cf. Jaeger, op. cit. (see note 6) 274, 318, 
323. 

M4 De Oratore 1. 8. 

45 It was not until the time of Seneca that the Stoics 
turned their back on the world and abandoned the bur- 
dens of political office, Arnold, op. cit. (see note 11) 116. 

% T. Campbell, Life of Petrarch (second ed., London, 
1843) vol. II, 315. 

11 De Oratore 2. 37. One of the most interesting 
things in the De Oratore is Cicero's history of philoso- 
phy, (3. 15-23). His aim is to show how it came about 
that Socrates and the rest could ever have claimed 
that there was any separation between eloquence and 
wisdom. Cicero says this began as a division of the 
heart and head. Francis Bacon repeats these arguments 
from Cicero in his Novum Organum (1. 63-88). Both 
Cicero and Bacon evaluate arts and knowledge in utili- 
tarian or political terms. 

8 Arnold, op. cit. (see note 11) 381. 

19 De Oratore 3. 25. 

% Ibid. 1. 12. Quintilian (2. 21) gives a lengthy devel- 
opment and illustration of this position. This ideal 
dominated the humanism of the Renaissance as can be 
seen in Castiglione’s Courtier, Elyot’s Governour and in 
such Shakespearean portraits as Hamlet and Henry the 
Fifth. See especially the latter play, Act I, sc. i. Early 
Christian piety sculpturally represented Christus orator. 
(Christopher Dawson, The Making of Europe [New 
York, 1938] 64.) 

"1 H-I Marrou, op. cit. (see note 4) 11 ff. 

 Quintilian 1. 4. 6; 2. 1. 4-7. 

* Pierre de Labriolle, History and Literature of Chris- 
tianity (New York, 1925) 6. 

*% De Quantitate Animi, Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
vol. xxxii, c. 1075. Book v1 of Clement of Alexandria's 
Miscellanies contains a discussion of the true gnostic’s 
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need for encyclopedic learning in approaching the 
Scriptures. 

26 Of its four books, three are given over to the lin- 
guistic and liberal arts necessary to the interpreter of 
Scripture. The fourth book is devoted to persuasion, 
rhetoric, and style. He quotes (4.12) Cicero's dictum 
that the eloquent man must teach, delight, and persuade, 
(Orator 21.) See also E. K. Rand's Founders of the Middle 
Ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1928) 49-64; 102-134. 

26 R. P. McKeon’s “Rhetoric in the Middle Ages,” 
Speculum 17. 1-32. This highly compressed study sup- 
plants C. S$. Baldwin's work. 

27 The Battle of the Seven Arts (Berkeley, 1914) 
19-20. Paetow's preface to this remarkable poem is as 
basic for these matters as his Arts Course at Medieval 
Universities (Urbana-Champaign, 1910). Henri D’An- 
deli’s French poem about the battle of the arts at Paris 
in the twelfth century describes the war between the 
logicians and the humanists—that is, between the 
Schoolmen and the grammarians and rhetoricians. It is 
the same quarrel which occurred in fifthcentury Athens, 
seventeenthcentury France, and twentieth-century 
America. 

8 President Hutchins complains that the only place 
in America where one can get a humanistic training in 
the arts of speech is a law school, Education for Freedom 
(Baton Rouge, 1943). It is true that in the past century 
the abstract cadres of German scholasticism have com- 
pletely disoriented American school and college or- 
ganization away from humanistic ends, bringing our 
education into line with industrial technology. All 
industrialist organization of society is necessarily tech- 
nological and abstract. New England and the northern 
states embraced abstractions readily. The southern tra- 
dition, however, is resistant with legalistic humanism. 

29 Paetow, op. cit. (see note 27) 12: “Now the lowest 
ebb in the study of ancient classical literature occurred 
in the century which preceded Petrarch. So low it was 
that he and his contemporaries believed that the 
dry and barren period on which they had fallen must 
have extended back for centuries to the last days of 
classic Latin literature.” 

3° Erasmus refers to Colet, his inspirer, as “the vin- 
dicator and assertor of the old theology” against “this 
modern school of theologians who spend all their time 
in mere guibbling.” J. J. Mangan, Life of Desiderius 
Erasmus (New York, two vols., 1927) 1. 109, 114-115. 

41 Education of a Christian Prince (New York, 1934) 
99. See also the Italian treatises published by W. H. 
Woodward in Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanist 
Educators (Cambridge, 1921). 

* Cf. Ruth Kelso's Doctrine of the English Gentleman 
in the Sixteenth Century (Urbana, 1929). This work 
gives a complete picture of the primarily political aims of 
humanistic education which so strongly influenced 
English education and also southern education in Amer- 
ica. Thomas Jefferson is the virtuoso of the Italian 
Renaissance in eighteenth<century dress. He is Cicero- 
nian in all respects. 

% The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 
1709-12 (Richmond, 1941) ed. L. B. Wright and Marion 
Tinling. 
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% Tbid., p. v. 

35 Perry Miller's The New England Mind (New York, 
1939) is the book which fully reveals the scholastic and 
dialectical bias of Calvinist theology as pursued in 
England, France, and New England. 

% Perhaps even more important as showing the basis 
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of the economic as well as the cultural cleavage between 
North and South is the well-known work of Werner 
Sombart in the history of capitalism. He derives both 
industrial technology and the capitalist spirit from the 
great scholastic effort of abstraction during the twelfth | 
to the sixteenth centuries. | 
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An Editor’s Worries 


N THE lore of the Department of Classics 

there is a story about a distinguished 
Latinist who was invited to be the star per- 
former in scholarly exercises on another 
campus. At the banquet held in his honor he 
ventured upon a paraphrase of Caesar that 
was intended to express gratification at the 
warm reception given him. In tones that 
reached to the back of the hall he exclaimed 
“Veni, vidi, admiravi!” 

Some such public boner, we suspect, is the 
secret nightmare of every Latin teacher. We 
knew it would happen to us sooner or later, 
but we did not think it would happen so 
soon. (It did: in these columns in our Novem- 
ber issue.) 

Apart from boners, it is the lurking mis- 
print that worries us most of all, not the obvi- 
ous mistake in spelling. Incorrect spelling is 
easily detected, but the word in which just 
one letter is wrong, leaving a plausible word, 
but decidedly the wrong word in a certain 
context—that is dangerous. 

We have been uneasy about this sort of 
thing ever since we were the editor of an 
undergraduate daily paper. One day we com- 
posed a vigorous editorial on the subject of 
Rhodes Scholarships, arguing that students 
ought to know their own country before 
being transplanted to the exotic atmosphere of 
Oxford. The next morning the x in “exotic” 
came out in the paper as an r. We absented 
ourselves from the campus all that day, in 
view of the report (no doubt slightly exag- 
gerated) that the local Oxford graduates and 
former Rhodes scholars were looking for us 
with sawed-off shotguns. 

The mournful truth is, of course, that there 
is no such thing as perfect proofreading. We 
recall that when Henry L. Mencken was edi- 
tor of the American Mercury, he offered the 
sum of One Million Dollars for an infallible 


Quidquid agunt homines, 
votum timor ira voluptas 


gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 
proofreader. A number of candidates 


promptly presented themselves for the posi- 
tion, but were disqualified, for, as Mr. Menc- 
ken pointed out, the original offer contained 
several typographical errors which had not 
only escaped seven proofreaders in the edi- 
torial office, but also the numerous candidates 
for the post of infallible proofreader. 

We are also pained to report that in the 
case of a college professor who becomes an 
editor, as in the case of the professor who be- 
comes a dean, a sort of moral deterioration 
seems to set in. In the case of the editor, it 
frequently occurs that a contributor wants to 
know when his creation will be printed. If 
any commitment is made, there is grave dan- 
ger that it cannot be fulfilled, since the make- 
up of a given issue is somewhat unpredictable 
until the process of paging is actually under 
way; then the article in question may have 
to be left out because it is half a page longer 
than the space into which it must fit. (Only 
in the face of the grimmest emergency do we 
consider cutting or tampering with an au- 
thor’s ipsa verba.) Fortunately, we have thus 
far avoided making any embarrassing commit- 
ments, but we are sure that the impression 
is getting around that the editor of THe 
CrassicAL JouRNAL is a singularly evasive 
character. 

Another problem that causes us to age 
rapidly has to do with punctuation. Some of 
our most respected contributors use the 
sporadic, or hit-and-miss, system of punctua- 
tion (as they do also in typing), while others 
seem to be addicted to punctuation and are 
plainly not the type that can take its commas 
or leave ‘em alone. There are manuals of style, 
of course, for the relief of the weary editor, 
but as in the case of notes in college Latin and 
Greek books, when one is really in trouble 
there seems to be no recourse, but there are in- 
variably profuse expositions of what one al- 
ready knows. So it is with commas. Each 
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' sentence and phrase has to be judged on its 


own merits, and if the editor seems at times 
to be in a sort of daze, it is merely an indica- 
tion—ignoscite fasso/—that he is in a state 
of comma. 


The Filial Fowl 


In the October edition of this column we 
referred to the curious fowl which always 
flies backwards—because he doesn’t care 
where he’s going, but does like to see where 
he’s been. We assumed lightheartedly that 
the species passer retrovolans, variously 
known as the African dodo or whee-whee 
bird, was a whimsical creation of modern 
folklore, along with such exotic fauna as the 
whistling whinglefingle and the sidehill 
hodong. 

We were considerably taken aback, there- 
fore—although we should not have been— 
when we were informed in a very welcome 
letter from Dr. Fred B. Lund, of Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts, that the retrovolant 
bird was known in antiquity. As evidence he 
translated for us a passage from Aelian: 


The bird named Merops, they say, flies in the 
direction opposite to that of all other birds. The 
rest of them fly forwards in the direction that 
their eyes look, but this one flies backwards. And 
I cannot help wondering about the nature of this 
singular, paradoxical, and unusual flight which 
this creature pursues. (1. 49) 


The bird named Merops, Aelian tells us in 
another passage, is a creature of exemplary 
filial piety: 


The Merops seems to be the most devoted of 
birds, and more so than the storks, for this reason: 
he does not wait for his parents to grow old be- 
fore he begins to take care of them, but does this 
as soon as his big wing feathers are grown, and so 
among birds he is regarded as the most devoted. 
(11. 30) 


Aristotle, Dr. Lund reminds us, also knew 
of the existence of this remarkably filial fowl. 
“They say that the Meropes are fed by their 
progeny not only after they have grown old, 
but as soon as they [the progeny} are able to 
do so.” (HA 9.615b 24.) In commenting on 
this, Dr. Lund adds: “They apparently kept 


their parents at the bottom of the deep holes 
in which they lived, and brought them food.” 

We must confess that this whole thing 
makes us a little uneasy, for in recent years 
quite a few of the incredible fauna mentioned 
in ancient authors have been shown to exist 
in actuality in odd corners of the world: Any 
day now we expect to learn that the African 
dodo, or whee-whee bird, or Merops, or “bee- 
eater,” noted for his filial piety and his droll 
habits of flight, is actually living somewhere 
in this world, busily flying backwards and 
being kind to his parents. 


The Vestigial Line 


Have you noticed the little vertical line on 
the back cover of this magazine which reads, 
in the case of this issue, “Volume 41, No. 4— 
Tue CrassicAL JourNAL—January 1946, 
Pages 145-192"? 

Some of our readers have wondered about 
this, and several have enquired if it were not 
a vestigial survival of the older book-style 
binding of the JournAt when the line ran 
along the spine of each issue and identified it 
when it was standing on the shelf. 

Actually, any resemblance between this 
line and the old spinal line is purely coinci- 
dental. The line as it appears on the back of 
your JouRNAL today is intended to be a very 
cunning device. If you pile your JourNnats 
face-up as you must now—they won't stand 
—it is impossible to locate a given issue with- 
out shuffling through the entire pile. But if 
you will place your copies of the JouRNAL 
face-down with the stapled side out, the little 
line provides ready identification with a mini- 
mum of effort. It seemed to us to be a good 
idea when we were drawing up the design 
for the new format, and we hope it proves 


helpful. 


Benignissime Scripsistis! 


Quite a few of our readers have written 
to tell us how much they like the new format 
of Tue Crassicat Journat. For this relief, 
much thanks. We would be less than frank 
if we failed to confess that the change from 
the old format was not made without con 
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siderable trepidation. Difficile est longum sub- 
ito deponere amorem! 

As most of our readers have no doubt 
noticed, one of the principal objects of the 
format is readability. While the new type 
size is smaller than the old, and the lines are 
closer together, the short line adapts itself 
much more readily to the mechanical motions 
of the eye. At the same time, the make-up in 
general is designed to break masses of type 
and avoid a monotonous appearance. For this 
reason, more than any other, we have adopted 
the practice of inserting sub-heads in the 
longer articles. This, we may add, is the ma- 
jor liberty that we propose to take with au- 
thors’ manuscripts. We were interested to 
note that several of our contributors, in com- 
menting on their proof in the new style, ex- 
pressed approval so far as their own material 
was concerned, but wondered if other con- 
tributors might not object! 

For the record, our readers may be inter- 
ested to know that this volume of Tue 
CrassicAL JourNAL is being set up in Ken- 
nerly Old Style, one of the attractive type 
faces designed by Frederic W. Goudy, 
most famous of modern printing craftsmen. 
Kennerly has the advantage of being attrac- 
tive in individual letter forms, eminently read- 
able in the mass, and somewhat more com- 
pressed than many type faces. Like other 
Goudy designs, Kennerly is a classic in its 
own field, and its simple, graceful design is 
quite appropriate to a magazine such as ours. 


The Law and the Humanities 


Members of the Department of Classics 
are inclined to regard Max Radin as one of 
their number, although he is now Professor 
of Jurisprudence at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). We have enquired of one of 
our colleagues in the School of Law as to 
Professor Radin’s standing in that field, and 
the reply was prompt and respectful. We were 
informed that Radin’s The Law and Mr. 
Smith! is required reading for first-year law 
students hereabouts, and that his standing in 
the field as a lawyer and a scholar is of the 
highest. We were pleased to inform our col- 
league in turn that Professor Radin enjoys 
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comparable standing in the field of the clas- 
sics; that, in addition to a very considerable 
record of publication in classical periodicals, 
he was a contributor to this JourNAL rather 
recently.? 

We were interested, therefore, to find an 
essay by Professor Radin, “The Search for 
the Major Premise,” in a volume devoted to 
the place of the humanities in education.* We 
feel justified in recommending this essay to 
our readers as one of the most provocative 
and stimulating examinations of the humani- 
ities and of liberal education currently on 
record. It is only reasonable, we may add, 
that a student of jurisprudence should make 
such a contribution, for the study of law at its 
best, from the time of Socrates to our own, has 
involved the study of justice—a subject that 
belongs at the same time to the humanities 
and to the social sciences, bridging a gap that 
should not exist. 

As a matter of both personal and profes- 
sional interest we have managed to read most 
of the material written on liberal education 
and the humanities in recent years. Almost 
all of this material is pleasing and persuasive, 
couched often in high astounding terms, but 
at the same time we cannot help but note that 
much of the argument for the humanities is 
carried on by members of the Department of 
English, a division wherein the arts of rhet- 
oric are notably well developed. Nor can one 
escape the feeling that the discussion of the 
humanities and the liberal arts is conducted, in 
general, in terms that have long since been 
suffering from semantic exhaustion. 


The Logic of the Case 


Radin’s essay, on the other hand, promptly 
grapples with the semantic problem by exam- 
ining the logic of the case, as befits one trained 
in the discipline of jurisprudence (and, we 
should like to believe, the classics). We hope 
that we are treating Professor Radin fairly 
as we report on his essay, although we have 
a suspicion that we are carrying his argument 
somewhat further than he himself has, and 
for this reason we urge our readers to refer 
to the essay itself. 

By way of preface to our report, we may 
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note that arguments for studying the humani- 
ties are based implicitly on classical logic, 
employing Platonic idealism plus the mecha- 
nism of the Aristotelian syllogism. The human- 
ities, we are frequently reminded, contain 
various absolute values, such as Truth and 
Beauty. These absolute values are said to be 
the origin of what we do: they “inspire” us. 
(If they do not influence what we do, if they 
do not bring Truth and Beauty into our lives 
and our actions, there is no point in studying 
them—they have no relation to the educa- 
tional process, and we are forced to regard 
the humanities as existing in an intellectual 
vacuum.) What we do in our daily lives as a 
result of studying the humanities comes about 
through the syllogistic process, viz., the cir- 
cumstances which require us to act at a given 
time are subsumed beneath the absolutes in 
the form of a minor premise beneath a major 
premise, and the result or conclusion is right 
action, because the premises are right and the 
method is right.‘ 

Now, as Professor Radin explains, the 
classical view of the legal process has tended 
to regard the law (in the collective or abstract 
sense) as a collection of major premises (abso- 
lute justice). Therefore, in the classical tradi- 
tion of law, “the task of legal judgment was 
to begin with them [the principles of justice, 
i.e. the laws] as major premises, to subsume 
the facts of a given case [Smith vs. Jones] be- 
neath one of them, and to reach a conclusion 
—that is, a judgment—which could not help 
being right because the method was obvi- 
ously right, and could not help being just be- 
cause the principles which were the major 
premises were the principles of justice."’ 

But, as Radin points, out, it gradually oc- 
curred to certain American jurists—among 
them notably the late Justice Cardozo of the 
Supreme Court of the United States—that 
the legal process does not work that way at 
all. In court the minor premises are presented 
first; the two parties to the suit may demand 
violently contradictory judgments upon them. 
Therefore the court must first come to a con- 
clusion, and then discover among the princi- 
ples of justice (the law) a major premise that 
will complete the syllogism and lend to the 
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decision the appearance of a rational judg- 
ment. 

If, then, the judge proceeds from minor 
premises to conclusion, thence to a major 
premise in order to present a complete syl- 
logism, upon what considerations does he 
base his conclusions? These will vary from 
case to case, to be sure, but in cases where no 
precedent exists, or where one is difficult to 
find, a good judge will be very likely to con- 
sider the interests of society as a whole—and 
then pick out a plausible principle from the 
known body of law to justify his decision. 
Moreover, a panel of judges may reach the 
same conclusion, but justify their implicit 
syllogisms by different principles of justice. 


Syllogisms in Reverse 


Thus, while the Aristotelian syllogism pur- 
ports to be a true description of the rational 
process—" if certain facts are set down, an- 
other fact different from them necessarily re- 
sults by virtue of them’”—it is a description 
that is true only on paper, and most certainly 
not true in decisions in which a social context 
is involved. The human mind doesn’t work 
that way; it proceeds in actuality by means of 
syllogisms in reverse.® 

What, then, are the humanities? We be- 
lieve we are representing Radin correctly 
when we state his belief to be that the hu 
manities (in the collective or abstract sense, 
not necessarily the curricular sense) embody 
the major premises of a good society, the 
standards or principles by which we may test 
the conclusions at which we arrive, especially 
in the more critical situations which affect 
our lives as members of society. 

The consequences of this line of thought, 
it seems to us, may be disquieting to members 
of the Department of Classics in their varying 
capacities as scholars, teachers, and professed 
humanists. As scholars, they are reminded 
that they cannot overlook their social respon 
sibility; that, in contributing to knowledge 
through research, they must also be prepared 
to answer the question, “Whose knowledge?” 
As teachers of the humanities, they must con- 
sider whether the traditional arguments for 
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the humanities can be maintained in view of 
the current social philosophy of American 


_ jurisprudence, which, we may add, is the 


dominant trend of American thought today. 
And above all, we are reminded that the 
humanities must not be used as a refuge from 
the frightening facts of human existence; 
that while the traditional values, based upon 
Platonic commonplaces, have the comforting 
appearance of the absolute, they cannot be 
dissociated from the social and cultural matrix 
in which they have their origin and being. 


Notes 


1 Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis (1938). An eminently 
readable and informative introduction to law for the 
layman (and the classicist). 

2 “The Senate's Summons to Brutus,” THe CLassicAL 
Journat 39.1 (October 1943) 30-31. 

3 The Humanities Chart Their Course (Report of the 


Second Annual Conference held by the Stanford School 
of Humanities), ““The Content of a Humanistic Educa- 
tion’: Stanford University (P.O.), Stanford University 
Press (1944). Pp. ix-+78. Cloth $1.75; paper, $1.00. 

* Another basic argument for the liberal studies has 
been criticized by John Dewey. Noting that the advo- 
cates of liberal education have shifted the emphasis from 
the traditional concept of an education worthy of a free 
man, or gentleman, to the derivative meaning of liber, 
i.e. the liberal arts are the studies which set men free, 
Dewey has raised the difficult objection that none of the 
traditional liberal subjects necessarily liberate or set 
free. Mathematics, philosophy, or Greek, if meanly 
studied or poorly taught, may have an effect precisely 
the opposite of liberating. 

5 Radin, op. cit. (see note 3) 7. 

6 Radin, op. cit. 5, cites an interesting analogy which 
we may adapt here. If we write down an 8, and put a 6 
below it, and draw a line under the 6, nothing necessarily 
happens. The result may be 14, 2, or 48, depending on 
the nature of the arithmetical process, but these results 
will be obtained only if we already know the answers. 





—Loci Classici 


“HENCE THOSE TEARS!” 


Ep. Note: In the Andria of Terence (The 
Woman of Andros), the young men of a certain 
neighborhood in Athens are very much attracted 
by a young woman, Chrysis, who has recently 
come from Andros. Pamphilus, the son of Simo, 
goes along with his comrades when they visit 
Chrysis, but the father can find no evidence 
that the son is in love with Chrysis (or anyone 
else). In the meantime he arranges for Pamphi- 
lus to marry the daughter of Chremes, a re- 
spected neighbor. Then Chrysis dies, and out 
of respect for his son's friendship with her, 
Simo attends the funeral. He describes the 
embarrassing discovery he made at the funeral 
to his friend and freedman Sosia in these 
words: 


Simo: . . . Egomet quoque eius causa in funus 
prodeo, 

Nil suspicans etiam mali. 

Sosa: Hem, quid id est? 

Simo: Scies. 

Ecfertur. Imus. Interea inter mulieres, 

Quae ibi aderant, forte unam aspicio adule- 
scentulam, 


Forma... 
Sosa: Bona fortasse? 
Smo: ... et voltu, Sosia, 


Adeo modesto, adeo venusto, ut nil supra. 

Quia tum mihi lamentari praeter ceteras 

Visast, et quia erat forma praeter ceteras 

Honesta ac liberali, accedo ad pedisequas, 

Quae sit rogo: sororem esse aiunt Chrysidis. 

Percussit ilico animum. Attat hoc illud est, 

Hinc illae lacrumae, haec illast misericordia. 

Sosta: Quam timeo quorsum evadas! 

Simo: Funus interim 

Procedit. Sequimur; ad sepulcrum venimus; 

In ignem impositast; fletur. Interea haec soror, 

Quam dixi, ad flammam acessit imprudentius, 

Satis cum periclo. Ibi tum exanimatus Pamphi- 
lus 

Bene dissimulatum amorem et celatum indicat. 

Accurrit; mediam mulierem complectitur; 

“Mea Glycerium,” inquit, “quid agis? Quor 
te is perditum?” 

Tum illa, ut consuetum facile amorem 
cerneres, 

Reiecit se in eum flens quam familiariter. 

115-136 
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A Report By Eucent 8. McCartney 


Looking Back 
At the War News 





dited by Grace L. Beede 
pause of South Dakota 
Vermillion, S. D. 


The present paper consists of miscellaneous items, 
culled largely from newspapers and magazines, 
that recall beliefs, views, and events of classical 
antiquity. Material of the same general nature 
appears in Dr. McCartney's previous papers in 
Tue CrassicAt JouRNAL 38 (1943) 547-557, and 
39 (1943) 172-178. 


IN TWO PARTS 


Part I 


Y TITLE may be somewhat ominous. 

Orpheus looked back, and Eurydice 
had to retrace her steps to the lower world. 
Lot’s wife looked back and was turned into 
a pillar of salt. I, too, am in danger from retro- 
spection, for it may be said that my observa- 
tions lack timeliness. Modern wars have in- 
creasingly long aftermaths, however, and it 
would seem that a classicist who never looks 
back is very backward indeed. According to 
Trader Horn, “The Past is what the Ameri- 
cans amuse themselves with.” 

The large number of notes and articles 
upon various aspects of ancient warfare that 
have appeared in classical journals since the 
outbreak of World War II indicates that we 
are reading Greek and Roman authors with 
new zeal and insight. Some scholars have 
merely called attention to parallels; others 
have probed more deeply into ancient meth- 
ods of handling pressing problems and meeting 
emergencies similar in kind if not in degree 
to those which have confronted the world 
since 1939.! 

Had some of the ancient historians been 
able to observe the course of World War II, 
they would explain and interpret many events 
in it as they did those of their own day. The 
spectacle of the Persians bringing doom upon 
themselves is not a whit more dramatic than 
the abysmal downfall of the Axis powers. 
The Greeks would have attributed the 
catastrophe of the Germans to their hybris— 


their arrogance, their boastfulness, their con- 
tempt of the gods. According to Thucydides 
3. 39. 4, .... it is the rule, that such states 
as come to unexpected prosperity most fully 
and suddenly, do turn to insolence.’” 

A retired American naval officer who is 
familiar with Greek ideas about the fate in 
store for overweening conduct made the fol- 
lowing comment in regard to an engagement 
in the Pacific theater of operations? 


The Battle of Midway should have been re- 
ported by Plutarch. He would have used it to ex 
hibit once more that divine law of compensation 
which causes men to be destroyed by their own 
successes. It abounds in the antithesis and paradox 
of which he was so fond.‘ 


Classical antiquity is so remote from us 
that, until we had suffered at Pearl Harbor 
and in the Philippines the greatest defeats in 
our history, we read with academic detach- 
ment Roman expressions of grief and humili- 
ation over great military reverses, the days of 
which were called atri5 or infausti. We are 
now prepared to see more meaning in such 
a passage as the one I am quoting from Livy 
6.1. 11: 


Tum de diebus religiosis agitari coeptum, diem- 
que a. d. xv Kal. Sextilis, duplici clade insignem, 
quo die ad Cremeram Fabii caesi, quo deinde ad 
Alliam cum exitio urbis foede pugnatum, a 
posteriore clade Alliensem appellarunt, reique 
nullius publice privatimque agendae fecerunt.*® 


Among us “Pearl Harbor” has become a 
designation of a day with grievous memories 
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—like “dies Alliensis,” ““dies Cremerensis,” 
and “dies Cannensis” of the Romans. We 
have not yet fully recovered from the sting 
and stigma of Pearl Harbor, nor did the 
Romans ever forget the disaster at Carrhae, 
although they found some comfort in the re- 
covery of their standards: 


Quid tibi nunc solitae mitti post terga sagittae, 
quid loca, quid rapidi profuit usus equi, 
Parthe? refers aquilas, victos quoque porrigis 

arcus: 
pignora iam nostri nulla pudoris habes.? 


In recounting how the people of the United 
States reacted to the first eighteen months of 
the war, during which we suffered one set- 
back after another, an observant writer makes 
the following remarks: 


But in one respect the popular faith was strong 
as a rock. The American people never dreamed 
that America could be beaten. 

Nothing about this first period of our partici- 
pation in the war is more remarkable than the fact 
that we kept this confidence undiminished— 
though somewhat sobered— in the face of an over- 
whelming series of defeats.* 


In their hour of trial the American people 
matched the unshaken confidence and the un- 
wavering resolution shown by the Romans 
after their crushing defeat at Cannae, as re- 
corded by Livy (22. 61. 13-14): 


Nec tamen eae clades defectionesque sociorum 
moverunt ut pacis usquam mentio apud Romanos 
fieret, neque ante consulis Romam adventum 
nec postquam is rediit renovavitque memoriam 
acceptae cladis; quo in tempore ipso adeo magno 
animo civitas fuit ut consuli ex tanta clade, cuius 
ipse causa maxima fuisset, redeunti et obviam 
itum frequenter ab omnibus ordinibus sit et 
gratiae actae quod de re publica non desperas- 
ale 


When England's plight was most desperate 
staunch Winston Churchill assumed his 
heavy responsibilities with a confession that 
only a courageous and resolute people could 
have endured: “I have nothing to offer but 
blood, toil, tears, and sweat.” In the dark 
days of the Hannibalic War, while the 
Romans still had eight years of the life-and- 
death struggle ahead of them, a great leader, 


Publius Cornelius Scipio, was equally frank 
in speaking to his men and equally sure of the 
energetic response he would get (Livy 26. 
41. 9 and 12): 

Ea fato quodam data nobis sors est ut magnis 
omnibus bellis victi vicerimus . . . . In hac ruina 
rerum [Cannae and other calamities] stetit una 
integra atque immobilis virtus populi Romani, 
haec omnia strata humi erexit ac sustulit.® 


Late in the summer of 1943 a general who 
had served through the African campaign 
was asked to explain the reasons for the suc- 
cess of the United Nations in fighting profes- 
sional armies. He said, in part: “The Allied 
soldier today is taught self-reliance and initia- 
tive. He is trained to fight efficiently with or 
without the presence of officers. Emphasis in 
training was placed on making the individual 
soldier capable of reaching his own decisions 
in battle.” Inevitably these words remind one 
of a passage in De Bello Gallico 2. 20: 


His difficultatibus duae res erant subsidio, 
scientia atque usus militum, quod superioribus 
proeliis exercitati, quid fieri oportebat, non minus 
commode ipsi sibi praescribere quam ab aliis 
doceri poterant et quod ab opere singulisque 
legionibus singulos legatos Caesar discedere nisi 
munitis castris vetuerat. Hi propter propinqui- 
tatem et celeritatem hostium nihil iam Caesaris 
imperium exspectabant, sed per se quae videban- 
tur administrabant. 


The intensive Roman methods of training 
greatly impressed the Jewish historian 
Josephus (Bell. Iud. 3. 5. 1 ['71~78]). He com- 
pares the drills of the legionaries to bloodless 
battles and their battles to bloody drills. 
Modern training is even more severe, for live 
ammunition is sometimes used—with an occa- 
sional death resulting from it. A war corre- 
spondent who saw an invasion gives us some 
idea of the arduous preparation for it: “The 
landing in Italy was literally easier and safer 
than some of the tough exercises which the 
Canadian and British troops underwent in the 
long months of training in the United King- 
dom.” 

A grim comment by a G.I. Joe, “War is 
sometimes as bad as basic training,” reminds 
one of Plutarch’s remark (Lycurgus 22. 2) 
that the Spartans were the only men in the 
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world to whom war brought a respite from 
the drilling for war. 

Greek and Roman generals studied care- 
fully the terrain of prospective battlefields, 
but the ancients acquired detailed geographic 
knowledge of some countries after rather than 
before invasion.” Strabo (2.5.1, and 10-11) 
shows that geographers were aware that the 
attempt to represent a spherical surface on a 
flat one was a source of error, and he advo- 
cated the use of a globe in the interest of ac- 
curacy. He specified that it be not less than 
ten feet in diameter, a size that might cause 
some inconvenience to the owner. 

Today the possession of enormous quanti- 
ties of maps is essential to the conduct of 
military operations," and efforts have been 
made to devise flat maps with less distortion 
of scale and configuration of land.” Like Stra- 
bo, General Eisenhower seems to have a 
preference for globes, for a newspaper dis- 
patch says that he carried one with him dur- 
ing the African and European campaigns. 

Other evidence of Roman attention to de- 
tail is seen in their studied avoidance of camp- 
ing sites dangerous to the health of their 
armies. They did not know why still waters 
caused sickness, but Vegetius, De Re Mili- 
tari 3. 2, shows that they were fully aware 
of the perils lurking in them: “Nec perniciosis 
vel palustribus aquis utatur exercitus; nam 
malae aquae potus, veneno similis, pestilen- 
tiam bibentibus generat.” Soldiers in modern 
armies are continually warned against drink- 
ing impure water. A friend in a malaria 
survey unit says that he had to learn to recog- 
nize about 130 species of anopheles mosqui- 
toes that inhabit various parts of the world. 

The modern reader finds almost startling 
an opinion to which Frontinus gave expres- 
sion at the beginning of Book m1 of his Strate- 
gems. He thought that the Romans had so 
perfected military engines that no further in- 
novations and improvements were possible." 
Suppose Frontinus could come back and read 
that the deadly Bren gun of the Australians 
has “313 separate parts and needs 50,000 
tools, gages, and fixtures for its manufacture.”’; 
that a torpedo has “1325 precision-built 
parts”; that a certain bomber plane consists 


of “101,650 parts, laced together by more than 
400,000 rivets”; that the optical glass of 
which bombsights are made “actually per- 
mits grinding and polishing to the almost in- 
conceivable tolerance of 6/1,000,000 of an 
inch”; and that the destructive V-rockets 
and the catastrophic atomic bombs of the 
present day are but a modest preview of the 
death-dealing weapons with which the next 
war will open! 

During the passage of the centuries there 
has been much moralizing about man’s mis- 
use of natural resources and inventions. Pliny 
the Elder (Nat. Hist. 2. 157-159) regarded as 
sacrilege the breaking of the earth’s crust to 
extract treasures that lead man to crime, 
slaughter, and warfare, and Seneca (Nat. 
Quaest. 5. 18) regretted the invention of sails 
because they enabled his fellow countrymen 
to carry war to peaceful peoples with whom 
they had no quarrel. In an article that must 
have been composed before World War n 
started, Winston Churchill questioned 
whether the airplane had justified itself even 
in civil life and recognized that its addition to 
the forces of destruction constituted a menace 
to civilization.“ In view of the devastating 
powers of the newest secrets wrested from 
nature it would seem that war-loving man 
must finally capitulate to peace. 

Several classical sources tell us that certain 
naval engagements resembled fighting on 
land.'® It has been observed that in the vast 
desert spaces of Africa Rommel maneuvered 
groups of tanks as if they were fleets andso 
introduced a kind of naval strategy on land. 
Our own army added a maritime device to the 
Sherman tank—the gyroscopic gun mount, 
which prevents the gun from being affected 
by the jolting of the tank when traveling on 
rough ground. “The Germans believe this to 
be the first attempt at borrowing from the 
construction of warships for the construction 
of arms for warfare on land.” 

As warfare becomes more complex and 
specialized, participants find it convenient to 
develop a precise terminology to designate 
certain kinds of operations which may long 
have been familiar but which may only re 
cently have become routine. At the beginning 
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of our naval offensive in the Pacific Ocean we 
had to learn the meaning of “task force,” a 
force sent on a special mission. The ancients 
had the thing indicated by the term, as we 
see from Curtius 4. 8. 4: *... claustra Nili 
fluminis Polemonem tueri iubet [Alexander]; 
triginta ad hoc triremes datae.” 

The word “bypass’’ was used a great many 
times during the war. In crossing Belgium in 
1940 the Germans bypassed strong points and 
left them to be “mopped up” later on. Our 
military forces saved a vast amount of island- 
hopping in the Pacific by capturing a few 
islands and bypassing many others. Of course, 
the ancients bypassed, even though they did 
not have an exact equivalent of this word. 
When Hannibal, after crossing the Rhone in 
his march on Italy, refused to allow a skirmish 
of reconnoitering cavalry to develop into a 
battle and “turned aside from the present en- 
gagement™ (Livy 21. 29. 6), his action was 
due to a decision to bypass the Roman army. 
“Postero die profectus adversa ripa Rhodani 
mediterranea Galliae petit, non quia rectior ad 
Alpes via esset, sed, quamtum a mari recessis- 
set minus obvium fore Romanum credens, cum 
quo, priusquam in Italiam ventum foret, non 
erat in animo manus conserere”™ (Livy 21. 31. 
2-3). Hannibal bypassed Rome when he 
marched to southern Italy after his victory 
at Lake Trasimenus. 

The ancients also did a lot of “mopping 
up.” After effecting the passage of the Rhone 
Hannibal tried to encourage his men by telling 
them how they had subdued whatever ene- 
mies remained in Spain between the two seas 
subsequent to the capture of Saguntum: “Per 
tot annos [vos] vincentes eos [Romanos] 
stipendia facere neque ante Hispania exces- 
sisse Quam omnes gentesque et terrae quas duo 
diversa maria amplectantur Carthaginiensium 
essent™ (Livy 21. 30. 2). Hannibal's policy was 
the same after he had crossed the Pyrenees: 
“Ut saltum Pyrenaeum transiit, quocumque 
iter fecit, cum omnibus incolis conflixit; 
neminem nisi victum dimisit’” (Nepos, Han- 
nibal 3). 

The manner in which a number of war 
correspondents used the verb “finger” and 
the noun “fingers” to apply to shafts or 


streaks of light recalls the Homeric “rosy- 
fingered dawn.” In my clippings I find the 
following examples: “Jap searchlights shot 
giant fingers into the pre-dawn sky”; “At 
night searchlights finger the sky, crossing and 
recrossing in lateral patterns that endlessly 
shift and change”; “The long fingers of 
searchlights wheeled in the sky”’; “Tentative 
ackack reached long, graceful fingers up- 
ward"; “You can see your own tracer bullets 
shooting out ahead and fingering into Jap 
planes.” 

In 395 B. c. Agesilaus made Ephesus a 
“workshop of war” (polemou ergasterion)"* a 
picturesque expression that struck the fancy 
of Plutarch.’” It reminds one of “arsenal of 
democracy,” as applied to the United States 
early in the war. 

We read with interest and enthusiasm the 
records of great Roman battles and campaigns, 
and we share the pride of Latin authors who 
describe martial successes, but nobody gives 
us a detailed picture of the plight of people 
whose homes lay in the path of Roman legion- 
aries. We may make some inferences from the 
words of Plutarch, Marcellus 20. 1: “The 
Romans were considered by foreign peoples 
to be skillful in carrying on war and formida- 
ble fighters; but of gentleness and humanity 
and, in a word, of civil virtues, they had given 
no proofs."'* The hardships caused by the 
massed flights of European populations in 
World War are doubtless unparalleled in 
the history of the classical world,!® yet they 
do give us some inkling of what happened 
when Roman armies paid unwelcome visits 
to foreign lands. Though they did not subject 
conquered populations to organized butchery 
and biological decimation, we know that 
rapacity, bestiality, disease, and deaths among 
civilians are normal accompaniments of war. 
The total war that the Romans waged against 
Carthage in 146 B.c. would have done credit 
even to an Axis power. One does not wish to 
linger over Appian’s account (Punic Wars 
127-132) of their perfidy and cruelty. 

The abiding menace of the Germans to 
nations near them gives us a clearer under- 
standing of what it meant to be neighbors to 
the Romans, but doubtless Frenchmen, whose 
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country has been ravaged three times within 
seventy years, can appreciate far better than 
we do the terror inspired merely by proximity 
to Rome or to lands under the Roman heel. 
In antiquity there was a Roman problem, a 
problem of what to do about the Romans, 
just as there has been and still is a German 
problem. 

After the battle of the Caudine Forks the 
leader of the victorious Samnites asked his 
father what disposition should be made of the 
Roman prisoners. In opposing a middle course 
when the victors were reluctant either to set 
the Romans free or to kill them all, the elder 
Pontius, who retained his mental acuteness 
though enfeebled by age, remarked with great 
insight (Livy 9. 3. 12-13): 

...ea est Romana gens quae victa quiescere 
nesciat. Vivet semper in pectoribus illorum quid- 
quid istuc praesens necessitas inusserit, nec eos 
ante multiplices poenas expetitas a vobis quiescere 
sinet. 


We may allow Hannibal to give a Cartha- 
ginian appraisal of the Romans (Livy 27. 14.1): 

Cum eo nimirum hoste res est qui nec bonam 
nec malam ferre fortunam possit. Seu vicit, feroci- 
ter instat victis; seu victus est, instaurat cum vic- 
toribus certamen.”° 


Naturally the ancients, too, prepared their 
children for warfare, but it seems that their 
efforts were largely restricted to teaching 
them the skillful use of weapons. According 
to the familiar story, the boys of the Balearic 


Notes 


1] have listed articles of both kinds in Tue Crassicat 
Journat, 38 (1943) $47, note 1. The following articles 
and books are interesting in connection with the war, 
and the subjects of most of them must have been sug- 
gested by it. 

Elemér Balogh, with the collaboration of F. M. 
Heichelheim, Political Refugees in Ancient Greece from 
the Period of the Tyrants to Alexander the Great (Jo- 
hannesburg, S. A., Witwatersrand University Press, 
1942). 

Mary V. Braginton, “Exile under the Roman Em- 
perors,” THe Crassicat JouRNAL 39 (1944) 391-407. 

W. H. Chamberlain, “On Rereading Gibbon,” At- 
lantic Monthly 174 (1944) 67~70. 

H. N. Couch, “Landing Ship, Horse,” Classical Out- 
look, 22 (1945) 54-55. 

H. N. Couch, “The Feeding of Soldiers in Battle—in 





HINTS FOR TEACHERS 


Islands killed game with their slings. The 
Persians instructed their children how to 
shoot straight (Herod. 1. 136), and the 
Parthians, Romans, and Gernians did likewise 
(Seneca, Ep. Mor. 36.7), but Seneca’s remarks 
about the Germans (De Ira 1. 11. 3), would 
seem to point to a very modest counterpart 
of the Hitler Youth: 

Germanis quid est animosius? Quid ad incur- 
sum acrius? Quid armorum cupidius quibus in 
nascuntur innutriunturque, quorum unica illis 
cura est in alia neglegentibus? 


The Romans were fully as arms-loving as 
the Germans. Josephus says (Bell. Iud. 3. 5.1 
['72]) that they were continually drilling, just 
as if they had been born with weapons in their 
hands. Cicero (Tusc. 2. 16. 3'7) preserves for 
us a record of the Roman soldiers’ attitude 
toward their weapons: “Nam scutum, gla- 
dium, galeam in onere nostri milites non plus 
numerant quam humeros, lacertos, manus; 
arma enim membra milites esse dicunt.”” 

The ancients were not unfamiliar with the 
idea of bequeathing warfare to their children, 
as we see from the words of Seneca (Ep. Mor. 
95. 31): “Non pudet homines, mitissimum 
genus, gaudere sanguine alterno et bella 
gerere gerendoque liberis tradere cum inter 
se etiam mutis ac feris pax sit.” 


Ed. Note: Part II will be published in our 
next issue. 





Ancient and in Modern Times,” Classical Outlook 23 
(1945) 6~7. 

John B. Dicklow, “Modern Aspects of Caesar's In 
vasion of Britain,"* Classical Outlook 22 (1945) $3-54. 

W.C. Greene, “Some Ancient Attitudes toward War 
and Peace,” Tue CrassicaL JOURNAL 39 (1944) §13-532 

R. Hackforth, “The Story of Atlantis: Its Purpose 
and Its Moral,” Classical Review 58 (1944) 7-9. 

F. M. Heichelheim, “Supply Bases of Caracalla’s 
Parthian Campaign,” Classical Philology, 39 (1944) 113- 
115. 

W. W. Hyde, “The Greek Tyrannies,” Classical 
Weekly 37 (1944) 123-125. 

W. C. Kirk, “The Formulation of War Aims in 
Thucydides,” Classical Weekly 37 (1944) 125. 

L. R. Lind, “Roman Military Exemption,” Classical 
Studies in Honor of William Abbott Oldfather (Urbana, 
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1943) 94-103. 

§. L. Mohler, “Caesar and the Channel Tides,” 
Classical Weekly 38 (1945) 189-191. 

H. G. Robertson, “Commando Raids in the Pelopon- 
nesian War,” Classical Weekly 37 (1944) 130. 

2C. F. Smith's translation in the Loeb Classical Li, 
brary. 
3Fletcher Pratt, “The Mysteries of Midway,” 
Harper's Magazine 187 (1943) 133. 

4 Passages like the following one from Curtius 4. 5. 2, 
are common in the classics: ** . . . numquam diu eodem 
vestigio stare fortunam, semperque homines, quantam- 
cumque felicitatem habeant, invidiam tamen sentire 
maiorem.” 

5] have seen December 7, 1941, referred to as “one 
of the blackest days in American history.” 

6 Cf. Tacitus, Historia 1. 91: “infausto die Cremerensi 
Alliensique cladibus”; Lucan, Pharsalia 7. 409: “damnata 
diu Romanis Allia fastis.” 

TOvid, Fasti 5. 591-394 (537-541). Many Roman 
coins bear the inscription sIGNIS RECEPTIS Of SIGNIS 
PARTHICIS RECEPTIS. 

8 Frederick Lewis Allen, “Up to Now: The First 
Year and a Half,” Harper's Magazine 187 (July, 1943) 


99. 
* Marshal Pilsudski has been quoted as saying: “To 
be vanquished and not surrender, that is victory.” 
1 The invasion of Arabia Felix by an army under 
Aelius Felix added to Roman knowledge of that coun- 
try. See Strabo 2. 5. 12. 
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4 The first troops landing in North Africa had 110 
tons of maps, according to Harper's Magazine 189 
(August, 1944) 262. 

2 For interesting maps intended to lessen errors in 
scale, direction, and configuration see Life 14 (March 1, 
1943) 41-55. 

13 Compare a statement found in Lewis Browne, 
Something Went Wrong (Macmillan, New York, 1942) 
95: “In 1831 an official of the United States Patent Office 
had urged it be abandoned on the ground that ‘small 
prospect remains of further inventions.” 

4 Winston Churchill, “Aviation, Man's Bane or 
Boon,” Rotarian 55 (November, 1939) 8-12. This para- 
graph is based on one of my own articles, “Inventions 
That Return to Plague the Inventor,” Classical Outlook 
17 (1940) 68. 

16 Plutarch, Antony 66. 2, makes such a remark about 
the battle of Actium. 

16 Xenophon, Hell. 3. 4. 17. 

17 Marcellus 21. 2. 

48 Translation by B. Perrin in the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary. 

19In order to get a population for the new city of 
Alexandria, Alexander the Great ordered mass migra- 
tions from neighboring places (Curtius 4. 8. 5). 

20 In terminating a parley with Hannibal in 202 B.c, 
Scipio said: “*... bellum parate quoniam pacem non 
potestis” (Livy 30. 31. 9). Could one find a better ex- 
ample of the pot calling the kettle black? 


“LATIN UNSEEN” 


Mary J. Pearl, Sweet Briar College, directs 
our attention to the following excerpt from 
There's Trouble Brewing, by Nicholas Blake 
(Ch. iv; New York, Harper, 1937), which she 
says her students have found most delightful 
and stimulating. 

Nigel Strangeways, the detective is speak- 
ing: “If ever, in your salad days . . . you were 
compelled to do a Latin unseen, you'll know 
that it presents an accurate parallel with 
criminal detection. You have a long sentence, 
full of inversion; just a jumble of words it 
looks at first. That is what a crime looks like 
at first sight, too. The subject is the murdered 
man; the verb is the modus operandi, the way 
the crime was committed; the object is the 
motive. Those are the three essentials of every 
sentence and every crime. First you find the 
subject, then you look for the verb, and the 
two of them lead you to the object. But you 
have not discovered the criminal—the mean- 
ing of the whole sentence—yet. There are a 
number of subordinate clauses, which may be 
clues or red herrings, and you've got to sepa- 


rate them from each other in your own 
mind and reconstruct them to fit and to am- 
plify the meaning of the whole. It’s an exer- 
cise in analysis and synthesis—the very best 
training for detectives. . . . 

“Of course it’s only an analogy, and no 
analogy holds true at every point. But to re- 
turn to classical education. You learn to write 
Latin and Greek compositions in the style of 
certain authors. The first thing you learn is 
that all the best authors are constantly break- 
ing the rules of the grammar-books; each has 
his own idiosyncrasies; and that is equally true 
of the criminal—the murderer in particular. 
To write a good Latin or Greek composition 
requires more than a superficial gift of mimi- 
cry; it requires that you should get right in- 
side the head and the skin of your model. 
You've got to try and think and feel like 
Thucydides or Livy or Cicero or Sophocles or 
Virgil. Similarly, a detective has to get right 
inside the character of a criminal if he is suc- 
cessfully to reconstruct the crime.” (Re- 
printed by permission of the publishers.) 











CURRENT EVENTS 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 
AND THE LATIN TEACHER 


Committee on Educational Policies 


The Bureau of Applied Social Research of 
Columbia University is conducting an opinion 
Poll of Experts under the leadership of Dr. 
Arthur Kornhauser. As reported in the 
American Magazine (June, 1945) the question 
put to the experts was, “Will compulsory 
military training be good or bad for our 
boys?’ Although another very vital question 
is involved in this, namely, will it be good for 
the nation?, Dr. Kornhauser put his emphasis 
upon the effect on the boys trained. 

The selected panel of experts contained 
such prominent names as Dr. Charles Sey- 
mour, president of Yale University; Dr. J. E. 
Morgan, editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association; Dr. Ernest Wilkins, 
president of Oberlin College; Dr. Lyman 
Bryson, Educational Director of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; Dr. Edmund Day, 
president of Cornell University; Dr. Carl A. 
Jessen, senior specialist in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals; Dr. F. D. Patterson, president of 
Tuskegee Institute. In addition there were 
school superintendents, high-school special- 
ists, psychologists, social scientists, men in 
charge of health, recreation, and physical edu- 











(Ed. Note: Items for “Current Events” should be sent 
to: George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., 
from territory covered by the Classical Association of 
New England; John N. Hough, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, from the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., from the Lower Mississippi Valley 
and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H. 
Potter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., from 
the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific 
Coast may be sent to Arthur E. Gordon, University of 
California, Berkeley (4), Calif. 








cation; in short, “men and women whose 
work over the years has been concerned with 
the way young people grow and develop, and 
with what maturing boys and girls need and 
how they respond to different kinds of train- 
ing.” 

The statistical results of the poll were: 


Good for youth 16% 
Harmful 58% 
Doubtful 26% 


The benefits listed were “Sound discipline 
personal development, mental growth, toler- 
ance.” But, as the table shows, these benefits 
were outweighed by the serious harmful in- 
fluences. These harmful influences were listed 
by the majority of experts as follows: 


“It takes a valuable year out of a young man’s 
life. 

It keeps him from continuing his education. 

It delays his career. 

It prevents marriage, or preparation for it. 

It uproots him from his home and community 
at a most important stage of his growth.” 


A year of military training, according to a 
large number of the experts, would be 
“seriously un-democratic in its influence on 
the boys.” “The Army and Navy have to in 
sist upon an authoritarian kind of obedience, 
a narrow discipline imposed from above. 
This runs counter to individual initiative 
and self-discipline which lie at the heart of 
democratic citizenship.” The experts foresee 
great numbers of troublesome mental and 
emotional problems, problems of conduct 
away from home and at an impressionable age, 
the problem of accustoming boys to the lowest 
moral and intellectual life in America. 

The experts admit certain favorable aspects 
of military life, such as increased health and 
physical fitness, “good habits of eating, exer- 
cise, regularity of sleep, medical attention and 
discovery and correction of minor defects.” 
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But the majority seem to feel that these bene- 
fits might better be attained in other way 
such as a “general healthimprovement pro- 
gram beginning in earliest childhood and 
available to all children.” 


CoMMENT 


From the viewpoint of the Latin teacher 
who is the backbone of the early academic 
curriculum which has survived, compulsory 
military training in the high-school years or 
at their close would be another invasion of the 
intellectual curriculum. We have had since 
Horace Mann the invasion by the commercial 
subjects, the vocational subjects, great num- 
bers of electives, the social sciences whose 
protagonists insisted that these subjects be 
made the core of the curriculum, musical and 
dramatic activities, good but distracting from 


the basic studies—and now compulsory 
military training. 

It is easy to foresee the effect upon the 
study of Latin and other basic subjects of com- 
pulsory military training. Placed at the end of 
a high-school career, or in the summer of the 
junior and senior years, as some suggest, it will 
be a revolutionizing factor such as the teach- 
ing staff has never seen. It will be with both 
studentand teacher in everyclassroom and will 
modify their thinking and responses. As for 
the Latin teacher himself, he may be induced 
to go back to “Caesar straight,” to the study 
of war tactics, to the history of war, to the 
study of strategies, weapons, and the value 
of military might. The deadly taint of war 
would hang in the very atmosphere of the 


Latin classroom. We could not escape. 
D.S.W. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC STATES 


Southern Section 


HE Southern Section of the Classical 

Association of the Pacific States held its 
annual winter meeting at the University of 
Southern California on December 1. 

The theme of the program, “Classics for the 
Layman,” was designed to interest the audi- 
ence in an interpretation of the classical edu- 
cation of the future. Will the classics be 
studied in the original or chiefly in transla- 
tion? 

The chairman of this meeting was Miss 
Gail A. Burnett, President of the Association. 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed presented the point 
of view of a translator in his discussion of 
“The Bible in Translation.” A variety of 
opinions was expressed by members of the 
panel which followed this address. Mr. 
Wilbur Jerger discussed the teaching of the 
classics as “Great Books.” Mr. Jerger is cur- 
rently delivering lectures on this subject at 
the Los Angeles Public Library. Dr. Percy H. 
Houston, Chairman of the Department of 
English at Occidental College, gave the Eng- 
lish professor's interpretation of how to pre- 


sent the classics. Mrs. Alta Goble, a teacher 
of Latin at George Washington High School 
in Los Angeles, told of her own experimental 
work in teaching a class in Latin literature to 
third-year high-school Latin students. Dr. 
Frederick M. Carey, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Classics at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, discussed the relationship 
of the classics to changing university curric- 
ula. A lively divergence of opinion sprang 
from the open forum which concluded the 
first section of the meeting. 

Since the classics in the original are very 
much alive at present, the second section was 
devoted to “The Reading Method in the 
Teaching of Latin,” presented by Dr. Elsie 
May Smithies, Dean of Women of Occidental 
College. Both sections of the program were 
part of a Teachers’ Institute Program for Los 
Angeles County. 





Reported by Barbara E. Smith, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, The Classical Association of the Pacific States, 
Southern Section. 
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MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Department of Classics 


HE annual meeting of the Department 

of Classics, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, opened with a luncheon sponsored 
by the Classical Club of St. Louis on Novem- 
ber 9 in the Steamboat Room of the Mark 
Twain Hotel in St. Louis. The Rev. Richard 
E. Arnold, $.J., of St. Louis University, 
president of the club and editor of the Classi- 
cal Bulletin, presided. 

At the luncheon, Dean Wm. Glasgow 
Bowling of the College of Liberal Arts of 
Washington University (St. Louis), spoke on 
“The Place of the Classics in the New A.B. 
Program at Washington University.” Dean 
Bowling explained that at Washington Uni- 
versity all candidates for the A.B. must 
present 6 units in “Classical Culture.” These 
6 units may be obtained in seven different 
ways. If the student elects to take the Latin 
or Greek language, he must take two years 
above the elementary level, and in so doing he 
will absolve the foreign-language requirement 
as well as the classical requirement. 

The second luncheon speaker was the 
Rev. Paul C. Reinert, $.J., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, who spoke on the topic, “The 


Humanities Tomorrow.” He expressed a 
plea for the broadening of offerings in the 
classics, so that the non-language student 
might also have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the great works of the 
past. 

The afternoon session of the Missouri 
Classical Conference was presided over by 
Professor Frank L. Black, of the University of 
Kansas City. The program opened with a 
“Demonstration of Carmina Latina’ by an 
A Cappella choir made up of students from 
Soldan High School iin St. Louis, under the 
direction of Miss Mary A. Badino. Following 
this, Miss Lenore Geweke, of the Illinois 
State Normal University, Chairman of the 
Committee on Educational Policy of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, reported on the plans of her commit- 
tee. (Details of these plans are being an 
nounced in Tue CrassicAt JournaAt.) Dr. 
Chauncey E. Finch, of St. Louis University, 
then spoke on “New War Measures in 
Modern Languages and the Teaching of 
Latin.” The final address of the program was 
given by Dr. Norman J. DeWitt, of Washing- 
ton University: “An Editor’s Worries.” 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Classical Section 


HE Classical Section of the Indiana 

State Teachers Association celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary at its annual meeting in 
Indianapolis on October 25. The program 
was scholarly, pedagogical and artistic. The 
speakers were the Rev. Raban Hawthorn, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad Minor Seminary, In- 
diana; Miss Ruth Alexander, critic teacher 
of the University High School, Bloomington, 
Indiana; Serle $. Abbett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana; and Dr.Lillian 
B. Lawler, Editor of the Classical Outlook and 
Professor of Greek and Latin, Hunter College, 
New York. Each speaker presented fine and 
inspirational offerings to the Latin teachers of 
the state. 


A radio skit, Roman Echoes, was given by 
the students of Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, under the direction of 
Miss Irene McLean. Cupid and Psyche, a 
dramatic pantomime, was presented by the 
students of the Martinsville High School, 
directed by Mrs. Matilda McKrill. 

A birthday luncheon was arranged at 
which past presidents of the organization 
were recognized. Interesting talks were given 
by Professor Lillian G. Berry and Dean S. E. 
Stout of Indiana University on the past and 
future of the organization. The tables were 
appropriately decorated, and in the center of 
the group was a birthday cake adorned with 
fifty candles. About one hundred and twenty 
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attended the luncheon. In charge of these 
arrangements were Mrs. Grace B. Vitz and 
Miss Josephine Lee, Shortridge High School, 
and Miss Narcie Pollett, Thomas Carr High 
School, Indianapolis. 


+Cora V. 


Miss Cora V. Heltzell, charter member of 
the Classical Club of St. Louis, died on Octo- 
ber 27, 1945. 

She received her A.B. degree in 1895 from 
Washington University, where she majored 
in Latin and Greek. She taught at Monmouth, 
Illinois, from 1897 to 1899; at Evanston, Wyo- 
ming, from 1900 to 1901; at Lamar, Missouri 
from 1901 to 1902; at Kirkwood High School 
in the St. Louis area from 1902 to 1904; at 
Yeatman and Beaumont High Schools in St. 
Louis from 1904 until 1939, when she retired. 
At Beaumont High School, besides being a 
teacher, she was sponsor of a classical club, 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Art and 
Archaeology Society, and adviser of pupils 
from outside schools. 

Her auctoritas, personal influence, was felt 
in the St. Louis Classical Club because of her 
enthusiasm, her loyalty, and her scholarship. 
It was felt among her fellow-workers, whether 
they were classical scholars who respected 
and admired her humanitas, or her students, 
whom she inspired because of her own love of 
the classics and her great skill in relating the 
classics to all phases of life. It was felt among 
the members of her family, to whom she was 
extremely devoted and with whom she 
traveled extensively. 


The meetings were enthusiastically at- 
tended, indicative of the Classical interest 
manifest in this state. 


Reported by Mrs. Matilda McKrill, Martins- 
ville High School. 


Heltzell 


She had a great amor vitae. When her 
friends expressed their wonder how, after her 
retirement, she found time for her activities in 
the St. Louis Classical Club, the Wednesday 
Club, for her knitting for the Red Cross, her 
sewing for Kingdom House, her securing 
donations of cards for old folks in the Infirmary 
or of costume jewelry for underprivileged 
girls, for her visiting lonely friends, for attend- 
ing Lip-Reading classes, for giving lectures 
before Latin Clubs on her tour of Roman 
Britain, she said, “I would rather wear out 
than rust out.” Her words recall those put 
in the mouth of the Greek hero Ulysses by 
Tennyson: 





“How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use 
As tho’ to breathe were life.” 


One cannot think that such busy hands 
were folded, or such a great heart was stilled 
by the miracle of death. Rather she might 
have said to Death as her magna anima left 
us, what Helen Hunt Jackson said in“ Habeas 
Corpus”: 

“Take all there is,—take hand and heart, 
There must be somewhere work to do.” 


———Contributed by Mildred Buckley. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC STATES 


Central Section 


The Classical Association of the Pacific 
States (Central Section) held its fall meeting 
on Saturday, November 17th, in Berkeley, 
marking thereby a return to the plan of two 
meetings per year, after the long three and a 
half years of warfare. 

Luncheon was served to forty persons in 
Unity Hall by the women of the Alliance of 
the First Unitarian Church in Berkeley. Fol- 


lowing the meal Mrs. Hjul, the new president 
of the section, made some interesting observa- 
tions, pointed with neat witticisms, on the 
relation of private schools to the public sys- 
tem of instruction. For this analysis Mrs. 
Hjul was well qualified, having gained her 
whole teaching experience in the Bentley 
private school, Berkeley. Adjournment was 
then made to the University of California 








campus where the session was resumed in 105 
California Hall. 

When the meeting was called to order at 
2 P.M. Mrs. Hjul carried through the follow- 
ing program : (1) reading of minutes of meeting 
of April 14th and confirmation of the same; 
(2) informal report by Professor A. E. Gordon 
on the financial status and operating tech- 
nique of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States, which showed among other 
things that there were in all 177 members, 
sixty in the north, sixty in the center, and 
fifty-seven in the south; (3) financial report 
from the Central Section, showing a credit 
balance of $59.00; (4) address by Professor 
A. E. Gordon on “Ramblings among the 
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Inscriptions,” which, after a general intro 
duction on the nature and the extent of in- 
scriptional material and its value to the 
classical student both linguistically and his- 
torically, proceeded to entertain the gathering 
with select inscriptions drawn from various 
fields and exhibiting a wide sweep of material, 
both practical and emotional. Mrs. Hjul suit- 
ably expressed the thanks of the audience. 

The meeting adjourned at 3.40 P.M. after 
informally agreeing to recommend to the 
executive that the spring meeting be held in 
Sacramento. 





Reported by W. H. Alexander, Secretary 
Treasurer, Central Section, Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States 


COMBINED MEETING FEBRUARY 16 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON 


The thirty-ninth joint meeting of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England and the 
Classical Club of Greater Boston will be held 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, on 
Saturday, February 16, 1946 at 10 A.M. 

The program will be as follows: “A Word 
of Welcome,” Mr. John K. Colby, President 
of the Eastern Section; “Newman and the 


Humanities,” Rev. Oswald A. Reinhalter, 
$.J., Boston College; “Greece, the Cultural 
Bridge between East and West,” Professor 
Samuel A. B. Mercer, Trinity College, Uni 
versity of Toronto, Canada; “The Arts of 
Civilization and Lucretius,” Professor Mar- 
garet E. Taylor, Wellesley College; “The 
Background of Aristotle's Poetics,” Professor 
Philip W. Harsh, Stanford University. 


CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON 


The Classical Club of Greater Boston held 
its annual fall meeting at the College Club, 
40 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, on Fri- 
day evening, November g at six thirty o'clock. 
The speaker after the dinner was Dr. Alston 
H. Chase of Phillips Academy, Andover. The 
subject of his very interesting address was: 
“The Place of the Classics in Future Ameri- 


can Education.”” Miss Sylvia Lee, President 
of the Club, announced that the Reading 
Group would study Tacitus under the direc 
tion of Miss Lee, and three Greek Plays: 
Prometheus Bound, Electra, and Trojan Women 
under the direction of Professor Barbara 
McCarthy of Wellesley College and Professor 
Malcolm Agnew of Boston University. 


CHAIR IN THE CLASSICS ESTABLISHED 


Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 





Frank Bailey of New York City, treasurer 
of Union College since 1901, has given his 
Alma Mater $150,000 to endow a chair in 
Greek, Latin, and ancient languages. 

Endowment of the professorship, to be 


known as the Frank Bailey Chair, was atv 
nounced today by Dr. Benjamin P. Whitaker, 
acting president. Income from the sum will 
support the professorship and surplus will go 
to general income of the college. 
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The endowment guarantees that study of 
ancient languagés, taught at Union for 150 
consecutive years, will be sustained forever. 

Mr. Bailey strengthened the place of 
liberal arts and social sciences in the Union 
curriculum when he built Bailey Hall in 1927 
as a Class, seminar, and conference building 
for these subjects. 

The Frank Bailey, Jr., Memorial Scholar- 
ship and the Bailey Prize for outstanding 
undergraduate service to the college are 
previous foundations made by Mr. Bailey at 
Union. 

Mr. Bailey was graduated from Union in 
1885 with a Bachelor of Arts degree and 
later received an honorary Doctorate of Arts 
in 1908 and Doctorate of Laws in 1923. The 
late Union President Dixon Ryan Fox in his 
unfinished history of the college wrote that 
“jt probably would be agreed that the college 


owes to no one man, save Dr. Nott, as much 
as to its present veteran treasurer.” 

Mr. Bailey was for 50 years connected with 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
and when he retired some 20 years ago was its 
president. He is still a trustee in a few com- 
panies and also a trustee of the Museum of 
the City of New York, a member of Sons of 
the Revolution, Society of the Cincinnati, 
and Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Bailey said he was prompted to make 
this gift to insure the teaching of the ancient 
languages because he, in common with 
many of the graduates who received their 
drill in Greek under the late Professor White- 
horn, feel that the course in Greek did as 
much to develop the thinking powers of the 
students as any course offered in the college. 





From the Office of Announcements, Union College 


+ Charles N. Cochrane 


One of Canada’s leading classical scholars, 
Prof. Charles Norris Cochrane, 55, professor 
of ancient history, University College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, died in Toronto on 
November 23, 1945. A member of the staff of 
University College for 30 years, he had served 
as dean of the men’s residence for many 
years. He had been in ill health some months. 

Prof. Cochrane was considered one of the 
outstanding authorities of North America on 
ancient history. He was the author of two 
books which had won for him fame and his 
Christianity and Classical Culture, world re- 
nowned, was welcomed by both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic theologians. In 1929 he 
published Thucydides and the Science of 
History, also widely known. 

Prof. Cochrane was born in Omemee, Ont., 
the son of the late Dr. Charles E. Cochrane, 


a physician. He attended Lindsay High 
School and graduated from the University of 
Toronto in 1911, winning the McCaul 
Medal in classics. Awarded a scholarship, he 
spent two years at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford University. Returning to Canada he 
joined the staff of University College as a 
lecturer in classics and was later promoted 
to the rank of full professor. For some years 
he had been professor of ancient history. 

During the First Great War Prof. Coch- 
rane served as an officer with the Canadian 
Officers’ Training Corps, and in 1918 went 
overseas with the 1st Tank Battalion. He 
was a member of the Royal Society of Canada, 
and the Historical Association. 

Surviving are his widow, Gladys Cochrane; 
a daughter, Mary Anne, and a son, Hugh 
Davies Cochrane. 


ATTENTION——-TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


In the November issue of THe CrassicaL 
JourNnat, MissSarah Louise Hunter of Chatta- 
nooga waslistedasthestatemember of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. 

We have since been advised that Miss 
Hunter has found it necessary to withdraw 


from her work on the Committee, and has 
been succeeded by Mr. J. A. Pennington of 
The Baylor School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Teachers in Tennessee are therefore ad- 
vised to direct enquiries concerning the 
work of the Committee on Educational Policy 
(“Latin Week,” etc.) to Mr. Pennington. 
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THE LOOM OF LANGUAGE 


Bopmer, Freperick, The Loom of Language: 
New York, W. W. Norton and Co. (1944). 
Pp. x-+602; 46 figures, including 10 plates. 
$3.75 
This volume is the second of a series edited 

by Lancelot Hogben, who himself wrote the 

first volume, Mathematics for the Million. The 
author is a Swiss philologist who at one time 
was on the staff of the University of Cape 

Town; his aim is to make the reader feel that 

to get a useful working knowledge of a foreign 

language (or of foreign languages) is less dif- 
ficult than is commonly supposed. He applies 
his effort especially to speakers of English 

(which he nearly always calls British- 

American) because of the well-known re- 

luctance of English-speakers to try to speak 

other languages, and of the present-day need 
which they have for speaking other languages. 

He devotes his attention mainly to German, 

Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, and to French, 

Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, each set in 

parallelism with English, because of lexical 

and syntactical similarities. 

Now one of his main arguments is devoted 
to the thesis that paradigms of nouns, adjec- 
tives, and verbs are not very useful; they can 
be disregarded in the main (84 ff.), he says, un- 
til you have learned enough words to express 
your needs, but when you begin to read you 
must learn them (117). The correct use of 
the forms is, he says (318 and elsewhere), only 
a matter of “table manners.” But even if this 
be so, we often give offense if we use our 
auditor's language incorrectly, and even more 
often we fail to make him understand our 
meaning. No, Mr. Bodmer’s viewpoint is 
wrong: he should try to make us respect the 
other fellow’s way of speaking, instead of 
saying that it is needlessly complicated, and 
urging us to speak it in an incorrect, or if you 
wish, an unconventional way. Again, he tries 
to teach us the rudiments of four languages at 
a time (see the lists above), and nobody can 
take in four similar languages all at once. 





Our author believes that an international 
language is needed by the world, and pro 
nounces in favor of an artificial language based 
on Greek and Latin roots because they are 
already used in many languages and are intel- 
ligible to many peoples. 

Now as to his execution of his plan. He 
quotes Greek in transliteration without ac 
cents or signs of length, Latin without the 
signs of length. He has many errors of fact in 
detail, including the pronunciation of French 
and German (this apart from the inexactness of 
equating the sounds of other languages with 
the sounds of English). Here are a few specific 
examples, from the section dealing with 
Latin: 313: “oppido fugit—he fled from town”; 
here Latin would hardly use the ablative 
without a preposition. 314: “the traditional 
delusion that Latin is peculiarly lucid and 
‘logical’; well, Latin is both lucid and logical 
if you understand its machinery (so are most 
languages, for that matter). 322: he exag- 
gerates the differences and minimizes the re- 
semblances among the verbal conjugations of 
Latin; this is unfair. 323: he minimizes unduly 
the function of Latin word-order for the 
meaning. 334: in transliterating the inscrip- 
tion of the mercenaries of Psammetichus he 
uses zeta for koppa, and uses English g as its 
equivalent. 342: the meaning ‘mansion’ for 
Latin mansio is not Latin, but post-Latin; not 
geniculum, but genuculum is the ancestor of 
Ital. ginocchio; not parabulare from parabula, 
but parabolare from parabola is the ancestor 
of Fr. parler, Ital. parlare. 343: the Rumanian 
word from Latin formosus is not frunos, but 
frumos. 345: Portuguese has not oa, but ao, 
from a+o ‘to the.’ 346: “Portuguese orthog’ 
raphy shares with French the accents *, *,*, 
,: He thenexplains the acute and the circum: 
flex in Portuguese. He does not explain the 
cedilla, and omits the important til (+); 
Portuguese has no grave accent. 353: he says 
that certain Latin masculines “have become 
effeminate in French”; he means feminine 
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(he likes to make up his own technical 
terminology : he uses helper for auxiliary verb, 
and linkwords for conjunctions; why not 
stick to the regular English usage?). 354: he 
gives Spanish estéo as coming from Latin 
aestate; it really comes from aestivum 
(tempus). 365: he has “French embrace-la 
(kiss her),” instead of embrasse-la. 366: he has 
Portuguese “dé-mo o senhor,” with a super’ 
fluous 0. 367: he has French “‘je ne le te don- 
nerai pas,” violating the rule of order which 
he has just given; it should be ne te le. 

Some of these may be poor proofreading 
but others cannot. I cannot give my entire 
collection of flaws, but must mention Latin 
morit “he dies,” given on p. 179; morit is in 


A HANDBOOK OF DRAMA 


Harsu, Pui Watery, A Handbook of 
Classical Drama: Stanford University 
P.O., Stanford University Press (1944). 
Pp. xii+ 526. $4.00. 

This is a book that will be widely used, in- 
valuable for facts, criticism, and interpreta- 
tion. The author is a painstaking scholar, as 
competent as any to undertake the Herculean 
task of reducing the vast field of classical 
drama to a 500°0dd page handbook. He has 
sifted an immense literature, ancient and mod- 
ern, and distilled from it a keen and scholarly 
discussion, enhanced by numerous contribu- 
tions of his own interpretations. Throughout 
a maze of opinions, many held as firmly as his 
own, he has maintained a tolerant and in- 
clusive judgment. 

His general introduction to Greek and 
Roman drama compares favorably to similar 
essays in the Oates-O'Neill and Duckworth 
translations. With the plays themselves, the 
author expects the reader to be familiar before 
consulting the handbook; consequently no 
mere outline of events is given; rather, there 
are extensive discussions of date, origin, 
source, legend, theme, criticism, influence, and 
special matters that may be germane toany 
particular play. “Successful and important 
works’ are marked by one asterisk, “master- 
pieces” by two (Greek tragedy only). Few 


fact the ancestor of Fr. meurt, etc., but is not 
classical Latin. 

The bulk of the volume is of course ac- 
curate as to its facts, but the linguistic begin- 
ner has no way to eliminate the errors. He 
will be confused, I think, by the attempt to 
handle several languages at one time. He will 
find definite pronouncements on numerous 
debatable matters. So I am afraid that I do 
not like the book as a whole—but then, 
though I have a pretty wide knowledge of 
modern languages, I am essentially an his- 
torical linguist and that may count against 
the validity of my judgment. 

Rotanp G. Kent 

University of Pennsylvania 





tastes, I think, will be offended by his choices. 
(Some may prefer to grant more space and 
two asterisks to the Oedipus Coloneus and 
at least one to Sophocles’ Electra, considering 
that the Heracles is so honored. To grant 
asterisks to Plautus’ Aulularia, Captivi, 
Rudens, and Truculentus, while denying one 
to the Menaechmi or Pseudolus would seem 
almost to belie the author's words [387] “to 
prefer an author's least characteristic work is 
to reject the author's own criteria.) Elaborate 
notes give extensive clues for further investi- 
gation; an invaluable bibliography of dramatic 
literature and translations (with comments on 
the qualities of each) and an index complete 
the machinery by which the handbook may 
be used. 

It would be a pleasant task merely to list 
the excellences of this book and to appreciate 
the competent handling of the many problems 
arising from the study of drama. But the meas- 
ure of criticism for a book of this type should 
be the extent to which it serves the purpose 
for which it was written. This purpose is 
specifically stated by the author (v): for “the 
modern reader unacquainted with ancient 
thought. .. the present work is designed to 
be a general introduction. For the reader 
already acquainted with the field it is designed 
to be a modern appreciation of the plays as 
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literature and a convenient brief guide to 
further critical material.*’ This is a large order, 
and any attempt to serve two so divergent 
groups may well stand in danger of satisfying 
the needs of neither the one nor the other. In 
this dilemma Professor Harsh has done ex- 
tremely well. There are a few points in which 
the reviewer believes that the dual purpose 
has hurt the finished product; these are 
mainly matters of omission and do not detract 
in the least from the good and positive qualities 
of the handbook. 

In spite of the proposed “appreciation as 
literature” the author specifically announces 
(v) that the discussion “is concerned primarily 
with dramatic technique.”’ One can only re- 
gret his decision thus to subordinate the 
qualities of literature, style, and lyrics, and 
the “unacquainted” reader is the only loser. 
There are brief paragraphs for each author 
(Euripides is the most satisfactory), but no 
extensive discussion is undertaken. Tragic 
choruses are described briefly, and the dif- 
ficulties of representing Greek lyric in English 
noted (e.g., 66); Plautus’ cantica are dismissed 
with the admonition to translate them in the 
idiom of modern popular song (337) and a 
comparison to “Wintergreen For President.” 
In the individual plays occasionally a passage 
is described as being “in beautifully limpid 
verse,” ““a beautiful and pathetic description” 
(383), but such passing remarks can do little 
justice either to the original or to the modern 
reader. The difficulty of adequately describing 
a foreign style in English cannot, of course, be 
exaggerated, but it is disappointing that a 
scholar so conversant with ancient drama as 
is Professor Harsh should not have essayed it. 
The young, or general reader will, I fear, be 
less interested in the intricacies of protatic 
characters, exits and entrances, plot construc- 
tion, and all such technical matters of which 
the author is a skilled and scholarly analyst, 
than in a stimulating appreciation of the 
literary qualities, tragic and comic, and a 
contagious expression of the fun or the feeling 
of drama. 

Equal to technique and style, is the intel- 
lectual burden that drama carries. This, in the 
handbook, fares much better. “Theme” is a 
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rubric discussed in most plays and handled in- 
formally in the introduction to each author, 
but it is undeniably subordinate to technique. 
The treatment of the religious or philosophical 
import of the Septem, Prometheus, Antigone, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, and many of Euripides, is 
good; the whole treatment of Seneca is excel- 
lent, but many others are brief, stated rather 
than discussed (e.g., Sophocles, Electra, and 
for the Oedipus Coloneus there is none!) Even 
when the loss is partially amended by weav- 
ing the “theme” into the general discussion 
one does not feel the unity of form and pur- 
pose as one does in reading Kitto (Greek 
Tragedy), whose great book I, for one, regret 
to see noted in the bibliography as “stimulat- 
ing, but at times erratic.” That drama is 
theatre both Kitto and Professor Harsh are of 
course well aware, but the latter so empha- 
sizes the theatre (though without ade 
quate discussion of staging) that technique 
emerges at the expense of philosophic 
or religious thought. At the other end 
of the scale, when he comes to Roman comedy 
(where we will agree that drama has lost its 
“message” and become pure theatre), the 
author so laments the imperfections of tech- 
nique as to detract from the charms of Plautus 
and Terence. His criticism is levelled chiefly 
against the dependence on the implausible 
(17 times in pp. 316-394), and he seems un- 
willing to accept it as part of the very theatri- 
cal effect; yet he excuses it in Aristophanes 
(265-266), and even in tragedy if it is minor 
(p. 127 on Oedipus Tyrannus and p. 481, 
note 4) or if the tragedy is really melodrama 
(234). 1 doubt if either writer or spectator 
was much concerned with the improbable 
or with “the long arm of coincidence (p. 127 
for tragedy, p. 385 for comedy), and if it in 
deed tended “so strongly to preclude the 
development of serious drama’ (397), one 
wonders how even Shakespeare succeeded. 
The reviewer feels that the emphasis upon 
the implausible has weakened an otherwise 
excellent picture of the uproarious fun of 
comedy. 

If the “unacquainted” reader seeks further 
study he will find it in the (mostly French 
and English) bibliography. In the copious 
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(56 pp.) and stimulating notes he will find 
much meat, but will be swamped with refer- 
ences to German dissertations, programs, peri- 
odicals, Ivan Miiller, and Bursian. Perhaps it 
was intended that the notes should invite 
rather the “acquainted” reader, but if so, 
there are strange omissions and as strange in- 
consistencies. In spite of the author’s warning 
(vi) that all opinions cannot be fully cited, it 
seems Odd that some should be omitted; 
specialists in each field will readily find 
examples. I submit a few in comedy: Plautine 
cantica are said to increase with his age (no 
citation of Sedgwick, and only Buck for 
chronology); Havet-Freté are quoted for the 
Asinaria with only the title Pseudo-Plaute to 
suggest their unorthodox and widely rejected 
opinion of its non-Plautine authorship; the 
traditional life of Plautus is documented only 
by Duff's Literary History (') and a brief note 
of Tenney Frank’s; whereas Terence’s is 
dignified by reference to Pauly'Wissowa, no 
suggestion is made of the vast literature on 
the Miles or the Poenulus. Scholars and under- 
graduates alike will be at a loss to determine 


the criteria for citation. 


Outright errors scarcely exist; professional 
students in each field will select interpretations 
with which they will choose to take issue. I 
append a few in the field of Roman comedy 
merely to illustrate the care with which any 
such handbook must be used. (1) To dismiss 
the Casina briefly merely because it makes its 
simple point obviously and yet to spend 
nearly four pages in a detailed recitation of the 


IDEALS OF GREEK CULTURE 


Jazcer, Werner, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek 
Culture, Volume Three: The Conflict of 
Cultural Ideals in the Age of Plato: New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1944. $3.75 
Volume Three of Paideia contains Book 

Four, “The Conflict of Cultural Ideals in The 

Age of Plato.” In this book the most interest- 

ing chapter is Chapter Eleven. It has the 

illuring title “Demosthenes: The Death 

Struggle and Transfiguration of the City- 

State.” Though it is the last chapter in the 
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ironies of the Captivi seems, I think, unfortu- 
nate. If the ironies are not just as obvious and 
detectable by the undergraduate reader, I 
think we may despair of any further hope! 
(2) “Chaerea fears that someone will ask him 
the very questions with which Antipho 
greets him” (p. 397 on Eunuchus 549). Does 
not the humor lie rather in Chaerea’s yearning 
to have someone ask him these very ques- 
tions? If proof is needed, read line 562. (3) Is it 
quite proportionate to spend four pages on 
the Amphitryo, only to end with the remark 
that the last line is perhaps “the best of the 
play”? 

The above criticisms are only intended to 
indicate that even in 500 pages one scholar 
cannot cover all the aspects of so vast a field 
and satisfy the requirements of two so wholly 
different groups of readers. The book is in- 
valuable for what it is; we only lament that 
Professor Harsh did not plan to make it much 
more, and grant as much space to literary 
appreciation as to technical analysis, and to 
accept the decision to write either for the 
professional or for the layman. If a compro- 
mise must be made, he has done it with 
admirable skill, but a compromise it admit- 
tedly (vi) remains. I can easily visualize many 
classes in Literature in Translation constantly 
referring to it and gaining much stimulation 
therefrom; nor will scholars count as time 
lost any hours they devote to its perusal. 


Joun N. Houcu 
Ohio State University 





volume, the present review may well begin 
with it. 

The treatment of Demosthenes follows 
naturally the lines drawn in the author's 
work Demosthenes (1938). Here, as in the 
former work, the author presents Demos- 
thenes as a great patriot who believed in the 
destiny of Athens and of himself, and whose 
tragic end comes with the triumph of Mace- 
don and the death of the city-state. So 
sympathetic is the treatment that one is in- 
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clined, along with the author, to pass over 
questions that arouse doubt when the com- 
plete history of Demosthenes is examined; 
questions like the conduct of Demosthenes on 
the so-called “False Embassy,” and his re- 
ceiving part of the Persian money, brought 
to Athens by Harpalus. For the greater 
number of students it has been difficult to get 
an unbiased view of Demosthenes. They have 
to depend much on the speeches of Demos- 
thenes himself and Aeschines; and both write 
as if in the heat of passion and make such 
liberal use of scurrilous invective that one is 
inclined to discount the truth of what is 
stated as fact. It is refreshing, however, to 
have, in this work, biography written from 
the positive point of view by one who be- 
lieves in the man whose history he is writing. 

Demosthenes in the author's view, was a 
man with a mission. He was no mere politician 
in an age when politicians were many. As 
time went on and he saw more clearly the 
part that Athens was playing in the affairs of 
the time, he took it upon himself to educate 
the Athenians to a sense of their destiny (279), 
which he believed was the destiny to be a 
great state, as she had been, among the states 
of Greece. That he failed and that Athens 
did not go on to realize her destiny do not de- 
tract from his greatness. He was oneof the 
great educative forces of Athens: his speeches 
are the occasions taken to exercise this force. 
“These speeches,” says the author, “are 
efforts to guide a public which is intelligent, 
but vacillating and selfish. They are intended 
to mould the masses, like raw material which 
must be shaped to suit the statesman’s ends” 
(279). 

In presenting this view of Demosthenes 
the author puts himself in line with what he 
recognizes as the new historical attitude: 
Niebuhr was a devoted admirer of Demos- 
thenes. Furthermore, he makes of Demosthenes 
more than a person to be judged by his own 
character and his success in practical politics; 
he is the embodiment of the spirit of the city- 
state. “His resistance,” says Professor Jaeger, 
“to the forces moving his age was a fulfilment 
of a supra-personal law—the law by which 
every nation tries doggedly to maintain the 
pattern of life moulded by itself, founded on 
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its own natural disposition, and responsible for 
the highest achievements in its history’’(26s), 

Demosthenes entered on life with a passion 
for politics. In Athens the imperialistic 
spirit had not been crushed out by the disas- 
trous result of the Peloponnesian War. It was 
fostered anew by the help of Thebes and 
Corinth, who had been allies of Sparta. It was 
the part of Demosthenes and other young 
men “to pour the cold water of reason into 
the intoxicating wine of Imperialism.” In this 
he was in agreement with Isocrates. But 
whereas Isocrates and Eubulus urged that the 
city forget its former imperial position and 
concentrate upon itself, and attempt to win 
the laurels of peace rather than court the 
dangers of war, Demosthenes believed that 
Athens ought not to shut her eyes to what 
was going on in other states of Greece, but 
“must work her way out of her state of 
impotence, to take part in international 
politics.” 

The author is sure that Demosthenes rather 
than Isocrates was right on the proper method 
to secure Greek unity, an aim which heat 
tained when it was really too late. Isocrates 
early in his career, as a means of attaining 
unity in Greece, had urged all states to unite 
in a war against Persia. Demosthenes, under’ 
standing the nature of Philip and the danger 
to Greece in his policy of gradual encroach 
ment, urged all to unite in repelling him. The 
danger from Persia, says the author, was not 
a real one: while the danger from Philip was 
immediate and menacing. Yet, though the 
danger of direct attack by Persia was not 
real, her influence in Greek politics was a 
constant menace to which even Demosthenes 
succumbed. The cause of Demosthenes has 
been ably presented, but the character of the 


man was such that there will probably always | 


be differing opinions about him. 

Cuaprer One of the book, “Greek Medi 
cine as Paideia,” incorporates much that the 
author had already published in his Diokles 
von Karystos (Berlin, 1938). The earlier work 
is more or less a history of medicine;. this 
chapter, as the title indicates, deals with the 
study and practice of medicine as “culture.” 
The author shows, in the first place, that 
medicine owed a debt to philosophy, first for 
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language and a form of expression. Though 
Hippocrates spoke Doric—his home was on the 
island of Cos—he wrote in Ionic, the language 
used by the Ionian philosophers and the 
logographers and historians. In the second 
place, medicine learned from the Greek 
philosophers “how to look for universal laws, 
that could create a theoretical system capable 
of upholding a real scientific movement.” In 
fact, the author asserts, “Had it not been for 
the earliest Ionian natural philosophers with 
their quest after a natural explanation of all 
events... medicine would never have be- 
come a science.”’ And medicine in her turn 
gave much to philosophy: Plato's science of 
ethics and politics was modelled on the 
method of medical science. It was the physi- 
cians who first used the words ei5os and lééa 
which were adapted by Plato to his whole 
philosophical system. The method of Socrates 
as described by Plato is the method of medi- 
cine indicated in the medical texts (24). 

Furthermore, medicine was the model for 
true rhetoric, according to Plato. By the true 
thetoric Plato means his own political philos- 
phy. The true rhetoric holds that to know the 
part one must know the whole: the true doc- 
tor is the man who never thinks of the part 
without thinking of the whole, who always 
sees the part as it affects and is affected by 
everything else (26). 

Aristotle held there were two attitudes to 
science, (1) the gaining of scientific knowledge 
and (2) the acquiring of culture. The author 
cites Euthydemus in Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia (4. 2. 8-10) as an example of the medical 
amateur, who had studied medicine as he 
studied astronomy and other sciences as a 
form of culture. Plato had linked the three 
physical virtues—health, strength, and beauty 
~—with the virtues of the soul—piety, courage 
temperance, and justice. This blending repre- 
sented the Greek ideal, hence it is that medi- 
cine was given a prominent place in Greek 
culture. The Greek ideal of culture was the 
ideal of Health (45). 

In Cuarprers Two and Six is seen more 
clearly than in any other chapters the justifica- 
tion of the subtitle of the volume, The Con- 
flict of Cultural Ideals in the Age of Plato. 
Here the author discusses the political point 
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of view and the educational ideals of Isocrates 
and throws the latter into high relief by 
making a comparison of Isocrates’ theory and 
practice of education with those of Plato. The 
thought of both Isocrates and Plato, to be un- 
derstood, must be seen against the background 
of Athens’ disillusionment after the disastrous 
end of the Peloponnesian War. Both men had 
a passion for politics and both refused tobe 
active participants in the affairs of state, Isoc- 
crates because he had not the physical equip- 
ment or proper temperament, Plato because he 
believed he could do little by taking part in 
the state as it then existed. Isocrates believed 
that the existing state might be remodelled, 
Plato that a new type of state altogether must 
be created different from any that then was or 
ever had been. That the two had much in 
common in their views of the state and educa- 
tion is seen from a consideration of the friendly 
reference made to Isocrates by Socrates at the 
end of the Phaedrus. How long the friendship 
between them continued can hardly be deter- 
mined because of uncertainty about the date 
of the dialogues. Their sharp criticisms of 
each other (Plato criticizing Isocrates in the 
Gorgias and Isocrates criticizing Plato in the 
Philippus and the Antidosis) were due in 
part to their conducting rival schools. Yet to 
say this is to put their differences on too low 
a level. 

Isocrates was opposed to Plato’s educa- 
tional ideal because it represented too much 
humanism: it was too near to poetry from 
which it sprang. For a practical world it was 
too unpractical. For the attempt to create a 
new moral world by the directing of educa- 
tion wholly to the study of moral values, that 
is to create a new “state within each man’s 
soul” (52), Isocrates would substitute rhetoric 
and practical politics. His rhetoric he called 
gtAogodia, which he equated to political 
culture. 

Isocrates did not believe that virtue can be 
taught: at least he was moved to say so in his 
Against the Sophists. In this he was at one 
with Socrates but at variance with Plato's 
“passionate educational conviction” of the 
earlier dialogues (56). But in his To Nicocles 
the view that virtue can be taught was 
presented (95). Virtue he defined as 7d 








opoveir, that is to have a fine sense of values; 
to distinguish the good from the bad. Dialec- 
tic he regarded as “eristic,”’ of which indeed 
there seems to be a good deal in the Prota- 
goras and Gorgias. 

On the positive side Isocrates claimed for 
his own ¢tAogodia the training in the use of 
right opinion. To this end criticism of a ruler 
should be encouraged: “Let sensible people 
talk freely so that they can help todecide 
doubtful questions” (99). Further, instead of 
the doubtful training in mathematics and 
dialectic, rulers should be trained by acquiring 
the knowledge of historical facts (101). Yet 
Isocrates altered history to suit his wish, in 
the development of his argument, for praise or 
blame. Again, form in paideia was of great 
importance to Isocrates (104), yet attention 
to form, carried to great lengths, was injurious. 
In general, Isocrates claims for his art the 
virtue of being practical while, in his judg- 
ment, Plato was a good political theorist but 
altogether unpractical. 

To examine in detail the rest of the volume 
would carry the review beyond proper limits. 
It is enough to say by way of summary, that 
the remaining chapters are done with the 
same thoroughness as these that have been 
examined. CHaApTErR Seven is a sympathetic 
study of Xenophon, “The purest embodiment 
of his age” (156), who felt himself cramped 
with the city-state and whose works “are 
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more or less dominated by the desire to 
educate” (159). In Cuaprer Eicut, “Plato's 
Phaedrus: Philosophy and Rhetoric,” after 
discussing the difficult problems of date and 
structure, the author notes that “teachers of 
rhetoric are, in principle, content with proba- 
bilities. . . . instead of the truth,” and that in 
this dialogue Plato “takes his opponent's 
standpoint and proves even on that basis 
that knowledge is indispensable for him” 
(193). In Cuaprer Ning, “Plato and Diony- 
sius: The Tragedy of Paedeia,” the whole 
sorry story of Plato's experiences at Syracuse 
is told with feeling. Lerrer vu is analyzed in 
detail. The loftiness of Plato’s idealism to 
which he held in his dealings with Dionysius 
and Dion seems to be his comfort in the midst 
of the wreckage of the hopes he had held for 
seeing his paideia realized in a youthful mon 
arch. CHAPTER TEN, ~The Laws,” shows this, 
Plato's last and largest work, to be of major 
importance in the history of Greek paideia 
The author feels that not sufficient account 
has been. taken of the Laws; it has been laid 
aside often as an inferior and disappointing 
close to the record of Plato's thought. 

Even a long review of this volume would of 
necessity be sketchy; it contains such a wealth 
of thought and suggestion. The present re- 
review does it only slight justice. 

Tuomas SHEARER DUNCAN 

Washirigton University 





—— Loci Classici 


SIT ILLI TERRA LEVIS 


Haec tibi, Fronto pater, genetrix Flaccilla, puellam 
oscula commendo deliciasque meas, 
parvola ne nigras horrescat Erotion umbras 
oraque Tartarei prodigiosa canis. 
Impletura fuit sextae modo frigora brumae, 
vixisset totidem ne minus illa dies. 
Inter tam veteres ludat, lasciva patronos 
et nomen blaeso garriat ore meum. 
Mollia non rigidus caespes tegat ossa nec illi, 
terra gravis fueris: non fuit illa tibi. 


Martial 5.34. 























CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


AMERICAN AssociATION University Prores- 
sors BULLETIN xxx (1944).—(Winter: 581-588) 
J. Duncan Spaeth, “The Humanities in Peace and 
War.” This article was reprinted from Tue 
CrassicAL JourNAL 39 (1944-45) 193-200. (§93- 
597) Howard D. Roelofs, ““Mr. Pound's Essay— 
A Commentary.” The article referred to is “The 
Humanities in an Absolutist World” which ap- 
peared originally in THe Crassicat JouRNAL 39 
(1943-44) 1-14, and was reprinted in this Butte- 
Tin, Summer 1944, 203-216. “To clarify and de- 
velop some of the more important of these positive 
implications [in Mr. Pound's essay] is the purpose 
of this commentary.” 


THe AMERICAN BOOoKMAN i (1944).—(Winter: 
69-77) Edouard Roditi, “Critical Principles of the 
Troubadours.” “Latin poetry and poetic theory 
wete of course known south of the Loire; but 
throughout the courts, cities, and monasteries of 
Southern France, we find in general, in this pe- 
riod, few humanistic or scholastic activities that 
can compare with those of Northern France or 
Anglo-Norman England....Tke troubadours 
thus offer us a rare example of a literature which 
developed almost independently, without being 
deeply affected by all the Germanic, classical or 
Celtic influences that contributed powerfully to 
the development of Northern French literature 
of the same period.” 


Tue AMERICAN Historicat Review | (1945).— 
(January: 213-227) William Linn Westermann, 
“Between Slavery and Freedom.” “The title of 
this address . . . is adapted from a statement of 
the Greek lexicographer, Julius Pollux—metaxu 
@eleutheron kai doulon “Between free men and 
slaves stand the Helots of the Lacedaemonians 
and the Penestae of the Thessalians. . . . It is this 
group of persons, part slave and part free, which 
it is my purpose here to investigate, primarily in 
the field of Greek and Roman life to which the 
phrase of Pollux applies....To the Delphic 
priests .. . individual liberty consisted of the 
possession of four freedoms—status, personal 
inviolability, freedom of economic activity, right 
of unrestricted movement.” The author concen- 
trates his attention upon the restriction of spacial 
mobility in the case of those who are wholly or 
partly enslaved. “Among the Romans one fails to 


find any trace of emphasis upon freedom of move- 
ment as a part of the idea of liberty . . . the priests 
of Apollo at Delphi . . . clearly defined the impor- 
tance of the option of movement as one of the four 
essentials of human freedom.” (April: 43'7-460) 
Dorothy Mackay Quynn, “The Art Confisca- 
tions of the Napoleonic Wars.” Included are 
references to the dispositions, during the up- 
heaval initiated by Napoleon, of items interesting 
to classicists. 


THe AMERICAN SCHOLAR xiv (1945).—(Spring: 
174-175) Rolfe Humphries, “The Thracian 
Women.” 


“ _.. And they, poor creatures, hated men and 
song 
And other women. So they hated him, .. . ” 


A poetic meditation in 29 lines on the dismember- 
ment of Orpheus. (Summer: 293-303) Aldous 
Huxley, “Eternity and Time.” The author starts 
his discussion with two quotations from the 
Consolation of Philosophy by Boethius who has 
made “‘a classical statement of the relations sub- 
sisting between time and eternity.” 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review xxvii (1945). 
—(January: 1-16) Morton S. Enslin, “The Pontic 
Mouse.” This is a sympathetic interpretation of 
the teachings and work of Marcion of Pontus. 
The significance of his career in the development 
of Christianity is explained. “About a hundred 
years after Paul's death there arose with little 
warning a most amazing figure, who was destined 
to convulse Christian thinking as it has rarely 
been convulsed in its nineteen hundred years; to 
challenge and repudiate its Scriptures; to cause it 
in self-defense to raise to canonical rank Christian 
writings which it had been gradually coming to 
regard as of value but not as Scripture; to precipi- 
tate, in short, such a crisis that not only a Chris- 
tian Bible but a catholic church resulted. . . . His 
[Marcion’s] sole aim was to bring to light once 
more the revelation which Christ had brought and 
which Paul alone had rightly appraised, not to 
create; to purge away accretions, not to add new 
values. ... As I have tried to point out, until 
Marcion'’s advent Jewish Scripture, our Old 
Testament, had remained the sole Scripture for 
Christians.” 
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Tue Antiocn Review iv (1944-5).—(Winter: 
503-517) Robert Gorham Davis, “The Sharp 
Horns of Koestler’s Dilemmas.” This contains an 
able appraisal of his novel “The Gladiators” 
(which deals with the revolt of Spartacus) con- 
sidered in the light of Koestler’s thinking and 
writing. 


BuLtetin OF THE Pouisu INstiTUTE OF ARTS AND 
Sciences In AMERICA iii (1945).—(January: 343- 
354) James E. Tobin, “Alexander Pope and Clas- 
sical Tradition.” (355-369) Ernst Riess, “What is 
Greek Folk Religion?” (369-384) Jacob Hammer, 
“Cassiodorus, The Savior of Western Civiliza- 
tion.” (384-398) Hans J. Wolff, ““Papyrology: Its 
Scope, History, and Achievements.” (April—July: 
656-696) Adolf Berger, “The Emperor Justinian’s 
Ban upon Commentaries to the Digest.” 


Cartuotic Bisrica, QuarTeRty (1944).—(Jan’ 
uary: 61-68) James A. Kleist, “Ergon in the Gos’ 
pels.” This oft-used Greek word has many shades 
of meaning and therefore should not be translated 
invariably by any one word like “work.” It is “a 
general term for some sort of activity (or its result) 
which receives its specific color from the context: 
‘act, action, deed, labor, work, product, operation, 
exercise, doing, execution, transaction,’ etc.” 
Examples are cited. 


Coronet xviii (1945).—(May: 111-120) “Pic- 
ture Story: Pioneers of American Medicine.” The 
final section, entitled “The Gift of Hippocrates,” 
has as its feature an elaborate colored illustration 
of the Hippocratic Oath in an English translation. 


Epucation lxv (1944).—(November: 131-135) 
Berthold Louis Ullman, “A LanguageCentered 
Curriculum.” (136-144) Jonah W. D. Skiles, ““The 
Place of Latin Among the Foreign Languages in 
the Post-War Secondary School.” (144-148) Eliza- 
beth Crozer, ““An Opportunity Looks at Latin.” 
(149-151) Sister Francis Joseph, “Latin and the 
Integration Program at Marygrove College.” 
(152-164) Mars M. Westington, “Nazi Germany 
and Ancient Sparta.” (165-170) George A. Land, 
“Non-essentials, Such as Chaucer and Latin.” 
(171-174) Sister Mary Joseph Aloysius, “Ancient 
and Modern Odysseys.” (175-178) Hubert Mc- 
Neill Poteat, “Random Reflections of an Old 
Fogy.” (179-182) Norman J. DeWitt, “Oral 
Latin and Present-Day Objectives” (183-188) 
A. M. Withers, “The Classics Through Modern 
Language Spectacles.”’ The articles listed above 
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comprise the Latin Number and were edited by 
B. L. Ullman. 
PauLt 


Tue Erupe Ixiii (1945).—Felice de Horvath, 
The Greeks and Musical Therapeutics: On Their 
Use of Music to Curb the Passions, Improve the 
Complexion, and Cure Diseases. (489-592) 

McCartney 


Tue Journat or EpucaTIon cxxviii (1945).— 
57-60) James A. Dunn, “A Backward Leer at 
Latin.” “Since life is short, and toil is long, | 
wonder if for the majority not gifted in the study 
of languages a study of translations would not be 
more valuable than the painful tearing to pieces 
of a few originals.” (March: 85-87) Talbot 
Fancher Hamlin, “Latin for Successful Living.” A 
cogent argument for the study of Latin in High 
School presented by the Senior Test administrator 
of the Human Engineering Laboratory of Boston. 
“It is patent then that if education is preparation 
for life, one cannot neglect vocabulary. . . . To 
what extent does Latin help to build vocabulary? 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, our expe 
rience has shown that its contribution is invalu 
able....A major point for retaining Latin, at 
least until a really adequate substitute can be 
provided, is found in the inadequacy of the pres 
ent methods of vocabulary building which the 
teacher has at her disposal.” 


THe Journat or HicHer Epvucation xvi 
(1945).—(February: 75~78) A. M. Withers, “On 
Reading and Writing.” The author maintains 
that for the understanding of English words of 
Latin derivation a formal study of the Latin lan 
guage is superior to a course in derivatives. (May 
227-232) Herbert Newell Couch, “The Classics 
in the Liberal-Arts College.” “* . . . there are rear 
sons for the continued and expanded study of the 
language and culture of classical antiquity s0 
compelling that their neglect threatens the essen 
tial purpose of liberal studies in the American 
college.” Mr. Couch advocates that the ancient 
classics be one of a few subjects of study required 
of all students in a liberal-arts college. 


Tue Journat or Reticion xxv (1945).—(Janw 
ary : 25-32) Charles Hartshorne, “Efficient Causal 
ity in Aristotle and St. Thomas. A Review 


Article.” The author discusses the Thomist view | 


point expressed in Francis X. Meehan’s book 
Efficient Causality in Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
“I should argue that God is self-moved and the 
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chief agent of change in existence, in that the total 
antecedent condition of his present action, and of 
all other present action, is contained in his own 
antecedent being.... Thus, new contents of 
God's life are produced, giving him at each mo- 
ment a new total being, though not a totally new 
being. The antecedent efficient cause is the pre- 
vious total being, what is changed is God as a 
growing ‘personal order society of occasions’ (ex- 
periences), in Whitehead’s terminology.” 


JourNAL or THE WARBURG AND CourRTAULD 
InstiTuTE vi (1943).—(33-39) H. Liebeschiitz, 
“John of Salisbury and Pseudo-Plutarch.” (151- 


153) J. T. A. Burke, “A Classical Aspect of Ho- 


garth’s “Theory of Art.” An indebtedness of 
Hogarth's Analysis of Beauty to a passage in Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia (iii, 8-10). Hogarth’s “debt 
to classical antiquity was a real one, and none the 
less so because his statement of it bears the im- 
press of an original mind.” 

Pautl 


Mopern Lancuace Notes lx (1945).—(Janu- 
ary: 29-33) Bertram J. Cohon, ““A Catullian Echo 
in George Chapman’s The Revenge of Bussy 
D'Ambois.” A probable adaptation of Catullus 
39. (4-55) Don C. Allen, ““Two Annotations on 
Donne's Verse.”’ Lines 72—73 of Donne's Third 
Satyre reflect a statement in Tertullian’s Adversus 
Praxen. (March: 185-188) Maynard Mack, “A 
Manuscript of Pope's Imitation of the First Ode 
of the Fourth Book of Horace.” The manu- 
script seems to represent “an earlier state of the 
text than that of the printed editions.” (May: 
287-290) Joseph G. Fucilla, ““A Classical Theme 
in Lope de Vega and G. B. Marino.” A version of 
the famous “Cupid and Bee” theme. (June: 373- 
376) Edwin H. Zeydel, “On the Two Minor 
Poems in the Hrotsvitha Codex.” An English 
translation of the longer of the two poems is in- 
cluded. (November: 447-453) Vernon Hall, Jr., 
“The Preface to Scaliger’s Poetices Libri Septem.” 
A defense of the prefatory letter against misinter- 
pretation. 


Mopern Lancuace Quarterty vi (1945).— 
(June: 149-160) Yakov Malkiel, “The Etymology 
of Old Spanish Apesgar ““To Catch, To Press, To 
Weigh.” From Latin *appedicare, “to ensnare.” 
(September: 333-339) Edwin H. Zeydel, “Ekke- 
hard’s Influence upon Hrotsvitha: A Study in 
Literary Integrity.’ Despite a rather obvious bor- 
rowing from Ekkehard’s Waltharilied for use in a 
passage of her Gesta Ottonis, “Hrotsvitha does 


not appear to have been a slavish imitator of 
Ekkehard or any other writer.” (345-348) Donald 
A. McKenzie, “Otfridiana.”’ Brief discussion, 
with examples, of Otfrid’s “characteristic ex- 
pansiveness™ of style. 


More Booxs (BULLETIN OF THE Boston Pustic 
Liprary) xx (1945).—(January: 9-26) Zolt4n 
Haraszti, “Two Donatus Fragments.” The article 
goes on to deal at length with the moot question 
of the origin of printing. 1 facsimile. (March: 
87-119) Zoltén Haraszti, “The Works of Hros- 
witha.” The Legends, Plays, and Historical 
Epics; The Fortunes of Hroswitha’s Works up to 
1867; Professor Aschbach's Charges of Forgery; 
Expert Opinion about the Munich Codex. 2 fac- 
similes. (April: 139-173) Zolt4n Haraszti, “The 
Works of Hroswitha.” Professor Képke’s Defence 
of Hroswitha’s Works; The Forged Documents of 
Gandersheim; Ligurinus, “the False Witness”; 
Hroswitha among the Novelists; Winterfeld on 
the Alderspach “*Gallicanus”; The Cologne and 
Klagenfurt Manuscripts; The Genuineness of 
Hroswitha—Still an Open Question. 2 facsimiles. 
(These are important articles for the student of 
Hroswitha). (October: 347-354) Marshall W. S. 
Swan, “Seneca: Texts and Translations.”’ A de- 
scription of editions in the Boston Public Library. 


New ENGLAND QuarTeERLy xviii (1945).— 
(September: 325-345) Stuart G. Brown, “Emer- 
son’s Platonism.” “Look where you will in his 
writings, the point is the same. The statement of 
any important conclusion will be found to have a 
Platonic source, either in the canon of Plato's own 
work or in the Neoplatonists . . . at bottom he is 
a Platonist, fully conscious of his mission to bring 
the spiritual insights of Plato and his followers 
home to the Americans of his time. . . . ™ 


PHILotocicAL QUARTERLY xxiv (1945).— 
(April: 99-105) Charles C. Mierow, “Otto of 
Freising and His Two Cities Theory.” (190-191) 
Seymour M. Pitcher, “Further Comment on 
Aristotle’s Heroes.” A comment on a passage in 
Poetics xiii. 


PMLA (PusticaTions oF THE Mopern LAn- 
GUAGE AssOcIATION OF AMERICA) Ix (1945).— 
(March: 16-23) Coolidge O. Chapman, “Virgil 
and the Gawain-Poet.” Evidence that the author 
of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight had read 
Virgil's Aeneid and “that in his style and sub- 
stance there remain traces of his reading.” (66-80) 
Isidore Silver, “Du Bellay and Hellenic Poetry: 
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A Cursory View.” 1. “The Poet's Hellenizing 
Program and His Translations from Homer.” 
(June: 356-363) Isidore Silver, “Du Bellay and 
Hellenic Poetry: A Cursory Review” u. “Allu- 
sions to, and Imitations of, the Non-Lyric Poets 
of Greece.” (September: 670-681) Isidore Silver, 
“Du Bellay and Hellenic Poetry: A Cursory 
View.” m1. ““The Poet's Knowledge of the Theory 
and Methodology of the Greek Ode.” (716-760) 
A. Philip McMahon, “Francis Bacon’s Essay of 
Beauty.” A detailed study, including considera- 
tion of the Latin translation, probably by Bacon 
himself (“of exceptional value . . . as an aid to the 
comprehension of Bacon's thought’), and of the 
classical and humanist background of the essay. 
(463-502) Robert W. Stallman, “Annotated 
Bibliography of A. E. Housman: A Critical 
Study.” 


RELIGIon IN Lire xiv (1945).—(Summer: 401- 
409) Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., “Saint Augustine and 
the Problem of Evil.” 

Review or EncuisH Srupies xxi (1945).— 
(January: 38-42) H. W. Garrod, “The Latin 
Poem Addressed by Donne to Dr. Andrews.” 
An English prose translation is included. (April: 
92-104) Kathryn A. McEuen, “Jonson and 
Juvenal.” An essay intended to show “the funda- 
mental similarity between Jonson’s and Juvenal’s 
attitudes as evinced in the comical satires Every 
Man Out of his Humour (1600), Cynthia's Revels 
(1601), and The Poetaster (1602)."" Jonson “kept 
close to Juvenal. That he quoted, translated, and 
obviously borrowed from Juvenal's Satires indi- 
cates that his mind dwelt upon them.” (July: 
174-182) L. C. Martin, “Shakespeare, Lucretius, 
and the Commonplaces.”’ Evidence “that Lucre- 
tius, at first or second or tenth hand, may have 
been among the influences which affected Shake- 
speare during his mainly tragic period . . . that 
round about 1600 someone or something drew 
Shakespeare's attention to the De Rerum Natura 
or to parts of it (possibly in manuscript transla- 
tion) and that this gave reinforcement to ideas 
already nascent or active in his mind.” 


ScHoot AND Society Ixii (1945).—July 14: 
30-31) Adele D. Robinson, ““An Open Letter to 
the Professors.”’ Entering briefly into a discussion 
of the thesis “that the great philosophers fof the 
past] have much to teach which is of value to the 
present,” the writer states: “During the turbu- 
lent ‘twenties I joined many faculty-student dis- 
cussions on the question, ‘Does the American 
citizen have a right to break a law if he considers 
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it important?’ Faculty comment gave me little 
help... . Later I read the ‘Crito.”...It pro 
foundly affected my concept of citizenship. To an 
extent, at least, I felt I entered into the thought of 
Plato.” (July 28: 49-51) A. G. Keller, “English 
Teaching and the Classics."’ A distinguished pro 
fessor emeritus of the science of society considers 
critically the two-fold question, “Does a knowl 
edge of the classics make for (1) better writing, 
(2) more intelligent reading?” and renders a de- 
cidedly negative report. ““The classics have long 
been a fetish. That quality is fading out, now that 
there are so many other worthwhile things to 
study.... The whole question resolves itself 
into one of comparative cost: not so much as to 
whether a thing is worth the cost, as to whether 
it costs more than something else of equal or 
greater worth.” (September 8: 145-148) Mark E. 
Hutchinson, “Foreign Languages in American 
Education.” Some pertinent criticisms and re 
commendations. (September 22: 190-191) Frank 
M. Snowden, Jr., “* ‘English Teaching and the 
Classics’: A Reply to Dr. Keller.” A defense, in 
particular, of the value of teaching the classics in 
translation. 


Sewanee Review liii (1945).—(Autumn: 630- 
642) Kenneth Burke, “The Socratic Transcend 
ence.” This portion of a longer essay, “On 
Dialectic,” reconsiders the Platonist version of 
transcendence—"‘‘the Platonist ways whereby 
‘mind’ transcends ‘body.’"’ In the Platonic dia 
logues “the dialectician begins with the particu 
lars of the senses, with the images of imagination 
—and he subjects these to progressive transfor: 
mations whereby their sensory diversity is com 
pletely lost in generalization, the structure being 
completed in the vision of the One.” There are 
particu.ar discussions of the Phaedrus and the 
Republic. 


Srupies in Pumonocy xlii (1945).—(July: 
403-412) B. L. Ullman, “Trends in Greek and 
Latin Studies."’ The rise and fall of the skeptical 
attitude, the expansion of the field of classical 
scholarship, and presert opportunities for re 
search. (413-426) J. Penrose Harland, ““The Date 
of the Hellenic Alphabet: Literary and Epi 
graphical Evidence.” The combined evidence 
“warrants at least the opinion that the Hellenes 
in the eastern Mediterranean area had begun to 
adopt the Phoenician letters and to devise the 
first true alphabet with vowels and consonants as 
early as ca. goo B.c., if not in the latter part of the 
tenth century.” (427-439) Preston H. Epps, 
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“Sophocles: Mere Conservative or True See-r”’? 
A defense of Sophocles against certain of his 
critics : “it was a steady wholeness of view in him 
rather than aloofness from his times or com- 
placency in his own good fortune which was 
responsible for his irritating calm and his essen- 
tially noble and uncomplaining characters.” 


University or Kansas City Review x (1944). 
—(Summer: 255-262) William H. Alexander, 
“Among the Romans—Confidence in the Re- 
public.” One of a series of lectures presented at 
the University of California under the general 
title “The Permanent Values of Civilization.” 
Rome after the battle of Cannae is “dealt with as 
an example of heroic fortitude for a moral purpose, 
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and that too in the face of defeat and the grave 
perils which defeat entails.” 


University OF ToRONTO QUARTERLY xiv 
(1945).—(July: 409-413) Carleton Stanley, “Re- 
turn to an Old Book.” A pleasant essay on 
Apuleius’ The Golden Ass, with special attention 
to the story of Cupid and Psyche and some of its 
echoes in English poetry. 


Yate Review xxxiv (1945).—(Summer: 625- 
641) Leonard Bloomfield, ““About Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching.” Practical observations and 
recommendations with particular reference to 
modern language. 

SPAETH 





— Hints for Teachers 


CLASS-COMPOSED CICERO TEST 


For the sake of variety and novel motiva- 
tion of review, the class may be asked to 
make out a test, any type, on a unit of work 
just completed. The following test on Chap- 
ter vil, Pro Archia, is made up of the better 
and more original of the questions submitted 
by students in fulfillment of such an assign- 
ment. 


PRO ARCHIA—CHAPTER VIII 


I. A. Vocabulary Test (name of student submitting 
question). 
I. agrestis 2. concilio(re-) 3. benignitas 
4. instituo 5. vindico 6. munus 
7. consisto (in-) 8. eruditus 
Substitute an English derivative (of one of the 
above Latin words) for the underlined words in the 
following sentences:! 
1. Cicero was a very scholarly man. 
2. The priest displayed great kindness. 
3. The rough boys had an expression of revenge 
on their faces. 

. The arguing youngsters were made friends 

again. 

5. The weather has been very changeable. 

6. Colleges were established as early as 1636. 

7. The fund was contributed to very liberally. 

8. John lived in an old country mansion. 

B. Vocabulary Test (name of student submitting 
this question). Name a Latin synonym for each 
of the following: 

1. confiteor (acknowledge) 
2. audacter (bravely) 
3. delibero (consider) 


> 


4. invenio (find) 
5. deterreo (prevent) 


Il. A. Answer the following questions (student's 
name): 

1. The well-known Ennius called poets sacred. 
Why? 

2. If the “good” that people do isn’t appre- 
ciated until after their death, what do you 
think encourages these people? (i.e., actors, 
poets, authors, scientists). Give an intelli- 
gent answer. 

B. Select the correct answer according to Chapter 
vut. (name) 

1. Roscius (a) died recently (b) did not die 
(c) is stillliving (d) died long ago. 

2. A great asset of Roscius was (a) his looks 
(b) his voice (c) the excellence and charm 
of hisart (d) his height. 

3. Cicero claims that Archias could easily 
(a) win the warinGaul (b) become a good 
consul (c) recite poetry extemporane- 
ously. 

C. Comprehension (student's name) 
1. What are studies said to consist of? 
2. What is the exception? 


Dorotny E. GRANINGER 
Peekskill Senior High School 
Peekskill, New York 


Nore 
1 Key: 1) erudite 2) benignity or benignancy 3) 
vindictiveness 4) reconciled 45) inconsistent 6) in- 
stituted 7) munificently 8) agrestial. 
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Do your second-year students 
read Latin for sense? 


* If they do, you'll be sending them on to third-year Latin, te French, 
Spanish, Russian, or whatever other language they may later study, 
with a priceless skill. 

@ If they don’t, wouldn’t this coming spring term—their fourth term 

of Latin in which for the first time the bulk of their work is pre- 
cisely reading—be an ideal time for special training in good read- 
ing habits? 
COMPREHENSION READINGS FOR SECOND-YEAR 
LATIN, by John Flagg Gummere, gives teachers practical help in 
developing such habits. If you don’t know this book, ask for an 
examination copy. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
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AND SCIENTIFIC LATIN 


by 
Georce W. Currie 
A first year grammar, correlating the demands for both a literary grammar and a scientific 
knowledge of the Latin language. 
Useful for students in Pharmacy, Nursing, Biology, Medicine. 
Excellent for high-school and college beginners. 
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